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THE NEW BOY 


CHAPTER I 


WONDER,” said Louis Collingwood, “ if 
those are St. Timothy’s fellows.” 

His father came and stood beside him at 
the hotel window. Across the street, on the 
broad sidewalk which ran in front of the Cap- 
itol grounds, two boys of Louis’s age were 
throwing a new white ball back and forth. 

“ Probably,” said Mr. Collingwood. “Take 
a good look at them, so that you ’ll remember 
their faces. They may become your best 
friends.” 

Louis stood quietly gazing at the boys for 
afew moments. Then he remarked: “The big 
one will never be my best friend. I like the 
other one.” 

“Why not the big one?” 

“‘ Because if the ball doesn’t come right to 
him, he only half tries for it, and then he acts 
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sort of sulky with the other boy for not hav- 
ing thrown it straight. He just crawls after 
it; and if he makes a bad throw himself, he 
laughs. He’s a mean fellow, I think.” 

Mr. Collingwood looked at his son with a per- 
plexed little frown. He feared that Louis had 
a precocious discrimination in many matters. 

“‘T am surprised,” continued Louis, in the 
measured voice which he had unconsciously 
assumed by reason of much intercourse with 
older people, — “I am surprised that the 
policeman on the corner allows them to pass 
ball on the sidewalk. The policemen at home 
don’t allow it, do they, papa?” 

“T believe not. But that’s an unusually 
broad sidewalk, and that may be an unusually 
broad-minded policeman.” 

“T wonder if I went down there, would 
they pass ball with me.” 

“ You don’t want to desert your old dad 
just now, do you? We shan’t see much more 
of each other, Louis.” 

“T thought maybe you ’d like to come out 
with me.” 
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“TI don’t believe that would be a success. 
Boys don’t get acquainted with each other 
very readily when their fathers are round.” 

“No,” admitted Louis, “ that’s true.” But 
he turned again to gaze out of the window. 

“T tell you, Lou,” said Mr. Collingwood, 
‘““T have a few lines to write before luncheon. 
While I’m doing that, suppose you go out and 
see if those fellows want to take you into their 
game.” 

“ All right, papa.” 

Louis crossed the street and came up on the 
sidewalk behind the larger of the two boys. 
At that moment the other fellow threw the 
ball wild, and seeing it come, Louis made a 
run and a dash for it, gathering it up quite 
neatly with one hand. 

‘Good stop!” cried the boy who had thrown 
the ball. “Thank you!”’ 

The other boy merely held out his hands, 
and when Louis tossed the ball to him, said 
nothing. 

Louis sauntered by him, and leaned against 
the gate-post, near the more friendly boy. 
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“Going to St. Timothy’s?” this person 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Louis. “ Are you?” 

“Yes. So’s my cousin. My name’s Morrill. 
What’s yours ?” 

“ Collingwood. What form will you enter?” 

“Fourth, I hope. What’s yours?”’ 

“ Fourth, I hope.” 

“Come on! Throw the ball!” called Mor- 
rill’s cousin, impatiently. 

Morrill paid no attention to this command. 
“ Don’t you want to get over there, and we ‘ll 
have a three-cornered pass ?”’ he said to Louis. 
“His name’s Scarborough.” Then he called 
to his cousin, “‘ Collingwood’s going to pass 
with us.” 

Quite elated at having so quickly made a 
pleasant acquaintance, Louis smiled and nod- 
ded at Scarborough : but that young gentle- 
man seemed not at all cordial. He advanced 
with a swagger. Although very well dressed, 
he was a loutish-looking boy, and had a sour, 
unpleasant face. He did not so much as glance 
at Louis. To his cousin he said iritably: 
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“There ’s not room for three. You two fel- 
lows can go on if you want to.” 

“Oh, no,” Louis said; “I had no idea of 
breaking up the game.” 

“ You’re not breaking it up,” declared Mor- 
rill: “ Dick can quit if he’s grouchy.” 

“It’s all right,” Louis insisted. “ You two 
go on. I want to take a look round the Capv- 
tol. See you both later.” 

So he strolled off through the gate and 
up the Capitol steps. He was rather hurt by 
Scarborough’s discourtesy, but he preferred 
to dwell on Morrill’s immediate friendliness. 
And now that he knew this one boy, going 
to St. Timothy’s was not quite the fearsome 
thing that it had been. 

He wandered about the corridors of the 
Capitol for a few minutes, examining with 
respect the tattered regimental flags and the 
brass plates on the wall under them, recording 
the battles of the Civil War in which they had 
been carried. When he came out, Morrill and 
Scarborough had disappeared, and he saw his 


father standing in the hotel window. He waved 
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his hand, and his father waved back at him 
and smiled. 

Somehow then there rushed upon Louis a 
sense of his father’s loneliness and sadness, 
sweeping out the apprehension and self-pity 
that had possessed him. He had not until now 
realized that from the coming separation his 
father, too, would suffer. 

Ever since Louis’s mother had died, eight 
years before, — he was now fifteen, —he had 
been under his father’s most intimate and ten- 
der care. Mr. Collingwood had kept the boy 
at home, had himself directed Louis’s studies, 
heard his lessons in the evenings, and shared 
as far as possible in the boy’s games and sports. 
During the day, when Mr. Collingwood was at 
his office and the housekeeper was in charge, 
Louis had his regular hours of study; but his 
life was more free and also more lonely than 
that of most of his friends. The fact that he 
did not go to school shut him off from many 
interests which other boys had, and restricted 
the circle of his acquaintances. 

His education, too, as devised by his father, 
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was of a sort to withdraw him still more from 
his contemporaries. In certain subjects he was 
remarkably advanced ; in certain others he was 
remarkably backward. Mr. Collingwood had 
had and had followed his own ideas in regard 
to developing a boy’s character and mind. 

But it had become apparent to the father 
that Louis had reached an age at which a dif- 
ferent sort of life was needed. The time had 
come when the boy must learn self-reliance 
and gain the ability to carry himself well among 
his fellows. It had pleased Mr. Collingwood 
when Louis had received the decision first with 
a trembling lip and then in a moment with a 
cheerful smile. The one was the tribute of 
affection, the other of courage. 

Yet during the long trip eastward Mr. Col- 
lingwood had felt that it would be he, not 
Louis, for whom the separation would be 
hardest. What would the evenings be for 
him now, without the fellowship of his son? 
He was a lonely man, and as the train rolled 
eastward, it came upon him more and more 
poignantly that with the placing of Louis at 
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school, the character of his own life would be 
altered and saddened. 

He had pretended to Louis that this trip 
was for him the finest kind of holiday, and 
by keeping up his own spirits, he had sup- 
ported the boy against the thought of parting 
and homesickness. 

But somehow, to Louis, returning from the 
Capitol, and catching sight of his father at 
the window, the truth appeared. And then, 
in the realization of his father’s sadness, came 
the resolve to make his father cheerful. So he 
waved his hand and laughed, and brought an 
answering smile to his father’s face. 

“ Morrill’s an awfully nice fellow,” he said, 
when he came in, “and I hope we ’ll be in 
the same form together. I was right about 
the other one, though. He’s no good.” 

“Are n’t you hasty in making up your 
mind, Lou? Don’t let prejudice run away 
with you.” 

“Scarborough has no manners, and he’s 
selfish,’ the boy responded, positively. “ He 
wears his hat on the back of his head, like 
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down over one eye.”’ 

Mr. Collingwood laughed. “ Those are very 
serious charges. Perhaps, though, he will im- 
prove in such matters; perhaps that ’s why 
he’s being sent to St. Timothy’s. Don’t be 
too violent and immediate in your dislikes — 
or in your friendships. And now let’s go in 
to luncheon.” 

In the dining-room, at one of the tables, a 
lady sat with Scarborough and Morrill. Mor- 
rill smiled and nodded, Scarborough glanced 
at Louis and away. Mr. Collingwood did not 
notice that, but he did observe the unruly lock 
of black hair which drooped over the boy’s 
low forehead and accented the sullen, rebel- 
lious expression of his face. And he admitted 
to himself that Louis’s instincts about boys 
were probably right. 

He and Louis did not talk very much dur- 
ing luncheon. The consciousness that this 
was the last meal they would eat together for 
a long time oppressed them. They finished 
luncheon a few minutes after the lady and 
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the two boys had left the room. Outside, 
Louis’s eyes searched for his new friend; but 
Morrill and the other lad had disappeared. 

“Now,” said Mr. Collingwood, “do you 
think of anything, Lou, that you ’d like to 
have before we start for the school?” 

“Td like to get a baseball bat,” said Louis. 

“Oh, probably you can get such things 
out at the school. You would n’t want to 
make your first appearance before the rector 
and the masters carrying a baseball bat, would 
you?” 

“‘No, I suppose not. I don’t believe there’s 
anything else.’ And then impulsively he 
reached out and caught his father’s hand. 
“You ’ve given me everything, papa—every- 
thing. You’ve been awfully good.” 

“Lou,” said Mr. Collingwood, pressing 
gently the boy’s hand, “don’t make a virtue 
out of what has been my pleasure.” 

The open carriage conveyed them up the hilly 
street which led to the outskirts of the clean 
New England town. To Louis’s western eyes 
all was new —the elms bordering the street, 
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the long white houses with their hip-roofs and 
gables, their big woodsheds “ hitched on,” as 
Louis expressed it to his father, behind the 
kitchen. He gazed out in wide-eyed interest 
all the way; and his father was glad to see it, 
for it showed that the boy was not too pre- 
occupied with his emotions. 

An old monument to some early settlers 
who were slain by Indians stood on the edge 
of a bit of woods just where the village street 
began to be a country road. It roused Louis’s 
special interest. The driver swung round in 
his seat, and proudly announced himself the 
descendant of one of the victims. Louis looked 
at the man with the respect one shows to a 
venerable antiquity. 

“‘ And were they killed right there ?’’ asked 
Louis. 

“ Well, right round there,” answered the 
driver. ‘‘Can’t tell the spot exactly. Maybe 
some of ’em were killed right in the middle 
of this road.” 

Louis looked back, trying to imagine the 
painted warriors breaking out of the copse of 
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birch and maple, and falling with tomahawks 
upon the farmers in their fields. 

But his thoughts soon returned to more 
immediate things. At a bend in the road a 
wide valley lay exposed on the left, stretching 
to low and far-off hills. Green meadow-lands 
and shining watercourses were here, cows 
dotted a distant pasture, small white cottages 
with apple orchards at their backs made pleas- 
ant, homely spots; but nowhere was there as 
yet any glimpse of the red towers which were 
to be the first announcement of St. 'Timothy’s 
School. 

“ This is as far as the boys can come toward 
town without they get special permission,’ 
the driver informed his passengers. 

“‘ How far is it from the school ?”’ 

“Bout a mile and a quarter. You'll see it 
when we come round this next bend.” 

Louis sat forward with his eyes shining and 
eager. “There it 1s, papa! Look, papa!”’ he 
eried, pointing. And there, indeed, as the car- 
riage made the turn, rose above a nest of trees 
far down the valley a lofty chapel tower. 
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“‘School’s all in behind them trees,”’ said 
the driver. “ You'll see more of it soon. Off 
down there,’ he pointed with his whip, “ is 
where the boys play their games. See that 
white house yonder? That’s their athletic 
house. And that’s their football field in front 
of it.” 

Yes, Louis saw the field. It was in lower 
land, a stretch of velvety green, hedged round 
by a rim of low, thick trees that suggested 
the course of a small stream. 

“Tsn’t it the finest field — and the pretti- 
est place!’’ exclaimed Louis. 

Gradually, in the clear sunlight of the fine 
September day, other features of St. Timothy’s 
emerged — the old granite Upper School, and 
near it the new granite Library, beyond which 
glinted a pond, the big red School building, 
and others which the driver named, but which 
appeared and disappeared so quickly behind 
intervening ridges and trees that Louis had 
not time to memorize them. 

At last they drove slowly down the maple- 
bordered, sloping road to the school. To the 
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right, at the top of the hill, was the old 
wooden dormitory known as the Middle. Op- 
posite was a pleasant row of masters’ houses, 
_ fronting on a wide lawn, which sloped down 
to the largest of all the dormitories, the 
School, —a brick building of the seventies, 
with granite facings and a multitude of nar- 
row windows, — not handsome, certainly, but 
imposing and austere. And as Louis looked at 
its forbidding front, he felt the chill which 
had sometimes seized him when he had thought 
of this big adventure. 

But the wide lawn in front of the School 
was green and sunny, and on the other side 
of the road the beautiful new chapel, with its 
Gothic windows and light tower and mellow 
sandstone buttresses, gave him a warmer, 
more hopeful sensitiveness. Somehow there 
was reassurance in the aspect of those walls. 
And the Study building, connected with the 
chapel by cloisters, had not at all the look 
of a prison, with its wide, high windows, its 
canopy over the door, and the ivy climbing 
up its side. 
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_ Across the road from it was the rectory, a 
comfortable, old-fashioned wooden house. Two 
hydrangea bushes, still purple and white with 
bloom, stood in front of the porch, a graceful 
larch tree screened a corner, and a slope of 
fine turf descended beyond it to a brook. 
Down this dell was a curving line of willows 
and alders, and on the higher ground on the 
farther side of the brook showed through the 
trees the gray Upper School. 

In front of the Study building the carriage 
stopped. 

“You go in there and up one flight to Dr. 
Davenport’s study,” said the driver. “He'll 
tell you where you’re to live. And then I'll 
land you and your trunk in the right place.” 

The rector’s study door was open when 
Louis and his father ascended the stairs. The 
rector came forward at their knock and wel- 
comed them. He was a tall, spare man, with 
smooth gray hair and closely trimmed gray 
mustache, and a face much younger and live- 
lier than seemed appropriate with such signs 


of age. 
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‘So this is Louis,” he said, after Mr. Col- 
lingwood’s introduction ; and he put his arm 
across Louis’s shoulder and led him into the 
room. 

‘“‘T’ll be free in just a moment,” he said. 
“Please sit down.” 

They saw that in a small adjoming room 
were waiting a lady and two boys, to whom 
the rector returned. One of the boys was nod- 
ding to Louis and the lady was smiling at 
him. They were his friends of the hotel. But 
Scarborough stood unnoticing, imperturbable. 
Louis could not help hearing the conversation 
that went on. 

“ And you say, Mrs. Morrill, that your boy 
has had about the same preparation as his 
cousin ?” 

“‘ Almost the same, isn’t it, Edward?” 

“T’ve had a little more Latin and not 
quite so much mathematics,” Morrill answered. 
“T’ve read six books of Cesar, and got as far 
as factoring in the algebra.” 

“TY should think you ought both to be 
qualified for the fourth form,” said the rector. 
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“We'll start you at the fourth form exami- 
nations, anyway. The first one begins at three 
o'clock in the auditorium, — over the gym- 
nasium, — and they will continue to-morrow. 
Then day after to-morrow, when the regular 
school work begins, we shall know just how 
to place you. I’ve arranged that you boys 
shall live at the School. Mr. Phillips is in 
charge, and will assign you to alcoves.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Morrill, “ we ll go there 
at once. Good-by, Dr. Davenport.” 

The rector walked with her and with the 
boys to the door; when they had gone, he 
turned briskly. “ And now, Louis, what have 
you studied?” 

“In Latin,” Louis answered, “ I’ve read all 
of Cesar and the Aineid and six books of 
Livy.” He did not observe the lifting of eye- 
brows and the questioning look with which 
Dr. Davenport glanced at Mr. Collingwood. 
“In Greek, the Anabasis and the first two 
books of the Iliad. I don’t know much mathe- 
matics; I’ve only been through fractions in 
the arithmetic. I’ve studied Whately’s Logic, 
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and I’ve read a good deal of history and 
English literature, but I never really studied 
them.” 

The rector looked perplexed. “Quite an 
unusual preparation you ’ve had.” 

‘“‘He’s never gone to school,” interposed 
Mr. Collingwood. “I taught him at home my- 
self. I put him at those studies for which he 
seemed to have the greatest aptitude.” 

“Well, we'll have to let the examinations 
try you out, Louis,” the rector decided. “ The 
Latin examination will be held this afternoon, 
at three o’clock, in the auditorium, above the 
gymnasium. The other examinations will be 
held to-morrow, and day after to-morrow the 
regular school work begins. You'll find an 
alcove reserved for you at the School.” 

So Louis and his father returned to their 
earriage. ‘ Oh, I hope I’ll get into the fourth 
form if Morrill does!” Louis exclaimed. 

“With Scarborough!” Mr. Collingwood’s 
eyes twinkled. 

“ Hven with him, though he’ll be an awful 
drawback. But then,” Louis added coolly, “he 
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may soon get fired. He looks to me like a 
fellow that would get fired.” 

“Sometimes, Lou, you’re quite astonishing,” 
Mr. Collingwood remarked. But when Louis 
looked at him inquiringly, he did not explain 
what he meant. 

In the hall of the School there was a large 
round table in front of an enormous brick 
fireplace and chimney-breast. At this table a 
young man sat writing. He rose when Louis 
and Mr. Collingwood entered. He was a tall, 
athletic-looking man, with smooth face, light 
wavy hair, and shrewd blue eyes. 

“So you’re Louis Collingwood,” he said, 
when they had introduced themselves. “I’ve 
been expecting you. You’re to be in my dor- 
mitory. And if anybody starts a rough house, 
I'll know the boy to look for first.” 

He laughed and Louis smiled. “ Does a new 
kid ever start a rough house?” he asked. 

“You can’t generalize about them at all,” 
Mr. Phillips answered. “I wouldn’t be willing 
to predict what you might do two weeks from 
now. We’ll take these stairs to the right. You 
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will never go up them again, Louis, until 
you re a member of the fifth form.” 

Louis and his father looked a little bewil- 
dered at this. 

“ You see,’ Mr. Phillips explained, “ this is 
the fifth form staircase. The one on the oppo- 
site side of the hall is for the fourth form. The 
fourth form dormitory door on this side is 
always kept locked, just as the fifth form door 
on the other side is. We’re on the second 
floor ; the fifth is on the floor above us, and 
the top floor is given over to rooms for some 
of the sixth-formers. The various dormitories 
are out of bounds for all boys except those 
who live in them. And so after this you’ll 
never be going up the fifth form stairs.” 

“ What would happen if I forgot?” asked 
Louis, gravely. 

Mr. Phillips glanced at him and then at Mr. 
Collingwood, as if to ask, “Is this young man 
making game of me?”’ But the boy’s face was 
innocent. 

“Tf you simply forgot, you’d have your 
climb for nothing, for you’d find the dormi- 
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tory door locked. But if you went on up and 
were caught out of bounds,—in the fifth 
form dormitory, — you’d be punished.” 

“ Yes, that’s what I mean.” Louis spoke 
quite eagerly. “How would I be punished?”’ 

“You'd be shut in the Study for an hour 
in the afternoon, when the other boys were 
out playing, and you’d have to spend that 
time writing over and over again a Latin line.” 

“That would be pretty dull,” said Louis. 
“TY think it would be much better if boys in 
being punished were made to do something 
useful.” 

“They might find that so interesting that 
it wouldn’t be punishment,” replied Mr. 
Phillips. 

“And you must remember, Louis, that it’s 
rather early for you to be offering suggestions 
as to how St. Timothy’s should be managed,” 
remarked Mr. Collingwood. 

“Yes,” assented Louis, “ that’s true.” 

“What a queer one!” thought Mr. Phillips. 
But he said, as he opened the dormitory door, 
“T think you’ll find yourself in good company 
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here. We have an unusually good crowd of 
fellows, at least among the old boys. Of course 
I have n’t got acquainted with the new ones 
yet.” 

The dormitory comprised three wings of 
equal length, one wing bisecting the other two 
at right angles. Down the middle of each wing 
was a double row of alcoves, back to back; 
the alcoves were separated from each other by 
a thin board partition about six feet and a half 
high. A small chest of drawers, a chair, and a 
row of hooks on the partition wall completed 
the furnishings of these small domiciles. In 
front of each was a curtain of striped blue-and- 
white awning-cloth. 

‘“‘Here we are.” Mr. Phillips stopped at 
Alcove 32. 

The window directly opposite faced upon 
the broad green lawn, and gave a view of the 
chapel through the maples that bordered the 
road. 

“J think it will be very pleasant here, papa,” 
said Louis. “ Only,’ he added, somewhat wist- 
fully, “I wish I knew some of the other boys.” — 
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you have pleasant neighbors.” The master 
spoke encouragingly. “ Tom McVey has the 
alcove on this side of you; he’s been a year 
in the school —a first-rate fellow. On the 
other side is a new boy — Scarborough.” 

Louis glanced at his father with comical 
dismay. He set about unpacking his valise; 
the master took his leave. Two alcoves away 
some one was stirring — another new boy get- 
ting settled. 

“Well,” said Louis, “that’s pretty hard 
lines, isn’t 1t? Now if it were only Morrill 
that’s next to me instead of that big lout, 
Scarborough !”’ 

“ My boy,” Mr. Collingwood took his hand, 
“one of the important things for which you 
go away from home is to learn to get on 
with people whom you don’t like, as well as 
with those whom you do.” 

The bustle two alcoves away had momen- 
tarily ceased. Then the boy who had been 
making it stepped out into the aisle, and 
the next instant, with a red face and eyes 
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looking straight ahead, Scarborough marched 
past. 

“He heard!’ Louis turned to his father, 
awestruck ; and then he laughed and his eyes 
danced. ‘ And I hope it may do him good,” 
he added. 

“Well,” said Mr. Collingwood, “that’s as 
good a way as any of looking at it.” 

He patted Louis’s shoulder, and Louis did 
not know that it was in approval of his spirit. 

“Mr. Phillips must have made a mistake.” 
Louis darted into the next alcove. “ He did. 
See, this is Morrill’s! There’s his name!” 
He pointed to a card tacked on the partition 
wall. 


CHAPTER II 
R. COLLINGWOOD and Louis arrived 


at the steps of the gymnasium just as 
three boys were disappearing through the 
doorway. 

“JT don’t believe you'll have much diffi- 
culty with the Latin, Lou,” said Mr. Colling- 
wood. “This is the Latin examination, isn’t 
it? And it’s to last an hour and a half?” 

“ Yes,” said Louis. 

“T shall have to leave in two hours to catch 
my train. So we won’t say good-by just yet. 
I’ll walk about and see the place, and you'll 
find me hanging round here waiting for you 
when you come out. Good luck.” 

So Louis ascended to the examination-room, 
having only a glimpse from the stairs of the | 
gymnasium proper, with its flying rings, its | 
parallel and horizontal bars, and mattresses, 
and leather vaulting-horses. He did not even 
know the names of most of the things, but 
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the glimpse excited him. Up above he found 
a long room, with unpainted tables and 
benches, and a row of windows to the south, 
overlooking a pond with wooded shores—a 
pond which he had not till now discovered, 
and which lay almost behind the Study build- 
ing. There were twenty-five or thirty boys 
scattered about the room, sitting expectantly 
at the tables and looking toward the two mas- 
ters, who were holding a consultation on the 
platform. One of the masters was a clergy- 
man in a long black coat, middle-aged, with a 
smooth-shaven, good-humored face, and with 
spectacles behind which his near-sighted eyes 
seemed always to be glancing upward. The 
other was considerably younger, a compact, 
athletic figure. He had a brown mustache and 
dark complexion, and when he laughed —as 
he was doing when Louis looked at him— he 
shook silently and showed a pocketful of little 
wrinkles at the corners of his eyes. 

Louis stood amoment in the doorway. Then, 
at the front of the room, up near the plat- 
form, he caught sight of Morrill. So he walked 
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down the isle and seated himself directly op- 
posite Morrill and at the other end of the 
bench from Scarborough — whom he did not 
till that moment discover. Morrill looked up 
from an envelope on which he was drawing, 
and nodded; then he pushed the envelope 
across to Louis. On it was a sketch of the 
clergyman, a somewhat exaggerated likeness, 
giving him an expression of fatuous blandness 
and benevolence. It had caught cleverly his 
pose and the upward cant of his head. Louis 
chuckled, and handed it back admiringly. 

“He’s easy, I’ll bet,’ whispered Morrill, 
across the table. “‘ Hope he marks the Latin, 
and not that other fellow. The other one’s 
too keen. St! Scabby!” 

He skimmed the envelope down the table 
to Scarborough, but it stopped halfway. Louis 
reached out and shoved it on to Scarborough’s 
hand. Scarborough received it without a 
glance of acknowledgment. 

The clergyman rapped on the table and 
spoke in a clear voice: “ Boys, I will ask you 
first of all to make out in writing a statement 
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of what your preparation has been. You may 
have ten minutes for that. Then the Latin 
papers will be passed round.” 

The two masters descended from the plat- 
form and moved about the room, distributing 
pencils and paper. 

“From now on you will hold no intercourse 
with one another,” announced the clergyman. 

Louis wrote out, with somewhat more full- 
ness of detail, what he had told the rector. In 
ten minutes the masters again made the rounds, 
collecting the statements, asking each boy for 
what form he was a candidate, and leaving 
with him an examination paper in Latin. 

Morrill lay back in his chair and studied his 
paper with his pencil between his teeth. Louis, 
after a brief glance at the Latin, leaned for- 
ward and began to write. It was too ridicu- 
lously easy —a chapter from the fifth book of 
Cesar, followed by some elementary questions 
in grammar, and then a passage — just as 
easy — from Nepos, followed by questions in 
syntax. Louis had been reading with his father 
harder Latin for two years, and he found it 
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merely a pleasant diversion to turn these simple 
passages into English. He wrote so rapidly 
that after about ten minutes his hand was tired, 
and he paused to rest. Then he saw Morrill 
looking at him with blank amazement. Mor- 
rill had not yet written a word. Scarborough 
was crouched over his paper, holding his chin 
in his left hand, his pencil idle in his right, 
and frowning. 

Louis had fallen to again, and Morrill had 
also begun laboriously to write. The sound of 
whispering between the two masters caused 
Louis to glance up. They had their heads to- 
gether over some papers, and were smiling. 
Then Louis’ saw the younger master break out 
into a silent laugh, and exhibit to the clergy- 
man, with evident delight, one of the state- 
ments. Louis even caught some words from 
the young man’s laughing whisper: “ Livy 
— logic — fifteen-year old — Collingwood — 
freak ideas.” The clergyman smiled. The 
young man, laughing quietly, glanced down 
the room, as if curious to see the strangely 


educated boy, 
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Louis was blushing hotly ; he was hurt and 
indignant. They were laughing at his father, 
they were ridiculing his father’s ideas, — at 
least the young man was,— his father, who 
had been always so wise and patient and kind! 
Louis forgot his Latin translation and his 
happy pride in finding it a thing he could do 
so well, and sat, red and angry, gazing at the 
two amused masters. 

There was nothing to be done about it; and 
he was thankful, anyway, that Morrill was 
unconscious of the slight that had been put 
upon him. Morrill was scratching away labo- 
riously, his head on one side, his cheeks hol- 
lowed, and the tip of his tongue thrust side- 
wise between his puckered lips. It seemed to 
be going hard with him—and with Scar- 
borough, too, who was scowling and writing 
intermittently. 

With a feeling of helpless resentment Louis 
returned to his work. He finished writing his 
paper, and then, looking at his watch, found 
that he had still three quarters of an hour to 
spare. He read what he had written, and being 
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satisfied with it, rose from his seat. Morrill 
glanced up in astonishment; so also did Scar- 
borough. In fact, as Louis, carrying his work, 
walked up to the master’s desk, all the boys 
seemed to stop and stare at him. 

The clergyman received his papers without — 
comment. But the young man leaned across 
the desk, and said: “Are you quite sure 
you ve finished ?”’ 

“Quite,” replied Louis. 

“Tt’s a mistake to hurry through an exami- 
nation,” the young man admonished him. 

“T have n’t hurried,” said Louis. 

“Very well. But let me caution you ; here- 
after, when you want to leave an examina- 
tion-room, always raise your hand and get 
permission.” 

Louis made no reply. He turned and went 
out, disliking the young man more than ever. 
He wondered how he should find his father; 
but as he came down the gymnasium steps, he 
saw him off under the maple trees by the gate. 
Louis knew instinctively that he had not dared 
to go away lest he should miss some of these 
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last few minutes that remained ; and as he saw 
his father’s slight figure and boyish wave of 
the hand, he thought again resentfully of the 
slurring, derisive remarks which he had over- 
heard from the young master, and his eyes filled 
with tears at the thought that anybody could 
speak so of that dearman. But he winked the 
tears away, and so met his father with a cheer- 
ful face. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Collingwood, “I took a 
little walk, but I thought you might finish 
early, and so I came back here, to be sure I 
would n’t miss you.” 

“T’m glad you did,” said Louis. “ Now we 
can walk round together. The examination was 
a perfect snap.” 

“J did n’t suppose you ’d have much trouble 
with the Latin, but I hope you did n’t hurry 
through it carelessly. It’s a mistake, Lou, to 
hurry through an examination.” 

These were almost the exact words which 
the young master had used a few minutes be- 
fore, and which had increased Louis’s resent- 
ment, but now they awoke a different emotion. 
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“Papa,” he said, slipping his hand inside his 
father’s arm, “I don’t know what it will be 
like not to have you fussing and worrying over 
me that way every evening. I don’t believe [’11 
take it very well from anybody else, and Ill 
miss not getting it from you.” 

“Tl worry you enough by letter, I expect,” 
laughed Mr. Collingwood. ‘“ And you must n’t 
be impatient of authority, Louis. But there, 
I’m not going to preach at the last. I’ll trust 
you to work out your own salvation. Let’s go 
in and have a look at the chapel.” 

Their footsteps on the tiled floor made re- 
verberating echoes. They walked slowly down 
the nave, between the long rows of carved 
oak benches. They looked up from these to the 
pointed stained-glass windows and the lofty, 
vaulted roof. At the steps to the choir they 
turned aside, and seated themselves in two of 
the wide stalls which extended along the walls ; 
and there they talked in low tones, Mr. Col- 
lingwood holding his boy’s hand. It was such 
advice as he had often given his son before, but 
somehow Louis felt it in that place, so quietly 
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uttered and with the solemnity of separation 
so imminent, more full of meaning, more 
important than it had ever before seemed; and 
finally his father ended, with a smile, “ After 
all, Lou, I talk on in this way, but Shake- 
speare said everything in a very few words 
— ‘To thine own self be true. 

Then Louis gave his father’s hand an ear- 
nest squeeze, and answered firmly: “I’ll try, 
papa.” 

And at that Mr. Collingwood put his arm 
round the boy’s waist and drew him close for 
a kiss; and then Louis, winking away the 
tears, knew that the time had come. 

He could not speak when, a few moments 
later, standing in front of the Study, he saw 
his father step into the carriage; he could only 
smile and wave his hand bravely. And then he 
stood and with blurred eyes watched the car- 
riage until it disappeared over the top of the 
hill. 

He turned at the sound of voices behind 
him, and saw Morrill and Scarborough ap- 
proaching from the gymnasium. Morrill came 
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over to him, and Scarborough sauntered on 
indifferently. 

“Look here, Collingwood,” Morrill began, 
“did you finish that paper ?”’ 

“Yes, Louis answered. “I didn’t think it 
was hard.” 

“ Well, you must be a wonder! It seemed to 
me the stiffest thing; don’t know whether I 
passed or not. My cousin did n’t do any better 
than I did.” 

“Ts that what makes him so grouchy?” 
Louis asked. 

“No; that’s just his sweet nature. He 
didn’t want especially to come away to school. 
He has a forty-horse-power motor-car at home, 
and he looks on himself as quite too grown up. 
You ought to see the way he can spend money! 
And when he found he would n’t be allowed to 
bring his motor-car to the school, he got awfully 
sulky, and said he wouldn’t come; but his 
father put his foot down for once, and said he 
must. But of course nothing suits him; and 
when he saw the alcove they ’d given him, he 


nearly had a fit. At home he’s had his own 
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room and his own bathroom,—all the luxuries, 
— with a man to lay out his clothes and put the 
studs in his shirt ; so you see he feels humiliated 
at having to come here and play with kids and 
lead the simple life.” 

“‘ How queer for anybody to feel that way 
about coming here!” said Louis. “It seemed 
to me quite exciting. Does n’t it to you?” 

“Why, yes,’ Morrill answered, somewhat 
doubtfully. “ You see, I know so many fellows 
here and I’ve heard so much about it, that — 
well, you re from away out West, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“ Guessed it by the way you talk. And so 
probably you don’t know fellows and don’t 
know much about the life here, and that’s 
why it seems so exciting to you. I just think it 
will be pretty good fun, and, with masters pes- 
tering you all the time, something of a bore.” 

Louis was silent a moment. “I’m sorry you 
know a lot of fellows,” he said. 

“Why?” Morrill looked surprised. 

“My alcove’s next to yours. The way we 
met — right at the start —I hoped you were 
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just as lonely as I was, so that we’d have to 
stick together.” 

Morrill burst into a laugh and shoved his 
arm inside Louis’s. “ We’ll stick together all 
right,” he declared. “Come on up and help 
me unpack.” 

“ All right. Thanks.” And together they 
walked up to the dormitory. 

Morrill explained that his mother had said 
good-by to him just before the examination, 
and that she had not had time to fix up his 
alcove, although she had given him some pic- 
tures for the purpose. “If you’ll hang my 
pictures, I’ll hang yours,” he suggested. 

“Thaven’tany,” Louis admitted. “I didn’t 
think to bring things of that kind.” 

“Well, it makes no difference. We’re not 
likely to want to sit in our alcoves much, even 
if it’s allowed. When Scabby saw the size of 
them, he was so disgusted I had to laugh. I 
did n’t blame him much. When a fellow has a 
moose-head in his room at home, he naturally 
would n’t take much interest in decorating one 
of those little alcoves.” 
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“Did he shoot the moose himself?” Louis 
asked suspiciously. 

Morrill laughed. “ Yes, he did. You know, 
Scabby’s quite a grown-up and accomplished 
person in some ways.’ 

“Why was he sent here to school, then?” 
asked Louis. 

“Oh, Uncle Frank began to think Scabby 
was getting too gay and having too much lib- 
erty, and he made Aunt Helen give in. Aunt 
Helen had never consented before to having 
Scabby go away from home for any length of 
time, though it wasn’t so much she saw of him. 
But this summer Uncle Frank took her abroad 
and turned Scabby over to my mother to put 
here with me. That’s how it happened.” 

They reached the School and climbed the 
stairs to the fourth form dormitory. Mr. Phil- 
lips happened to be standing in the doorway 
of his room, near the entrance. 

“‘ Well, boys,” he said cheerfully, “ how did 
you make out with the Latin?” 

“Oh, Collingwood here is a shark,” Morrill 
answered, “and I guess I pulled through.” 
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“Good. I haven’t much doubt that you’ll 
both make the fourth fast enough. One or two 
other fellows have come up. You’d better get 
acquainted. Ill introduce you.” 

And Mr. Phillips led them down the corri- 
dor on which their alcoves fronted. He stopped 
suddenly, and Louis, following close, realized 
that they were before Scarborough’s alcove, 
and that Scarborough had just turned round 
from an open drawer and was facing them. 

“Oh, I think —” began Louis, in protest ; 
but Mr. Phillips was embarked on his speech 
and did not heed him. 

“Scarborough,” he said, “this is a neighbor 
and probably a classmate of yours— Colling- 
wood. You new boys ought to know each 
other as soon as possible.” _ 

Scarborough looked at Louis with anamused, 
unpleasant little smile; and Louis, who was 
prepared to be cordial, drew back a step and 
put his hands behind him. Then Scarborough 
said, with excessive urbanity: “ Mr. Phillips, 
although I may be obliged to submit to the 
kindergarten rules of this institution, I ex- 
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pect to make my own acquaintances and 
friends.” 

The master flushed. He brought his lips 
together sternly, and then he said: “ We have 
rules here against insolence.” 

“ With all due respect, I wasn’t insolent,” 
replied Scarborough. “I was merely reserving 
a privilege and stating a position.” 

“ You will soon find out what privileges you 
may reserve and what positions you may take,” 
said Mr. Phillips. “ You are starting in wrong, 
Scarborough.” 

He walked away, abandoning his attempt to 
promote friendly relations between the new 
boys, and Louis turned and went whistling 
into his own alcove. 


CHAPTER III 


| Dae Greek examination the next morning 
proved as easy for Louis as the Latin had 
been, and after finishing it in about half the 
time allotted, he raised his hand. Sitting op- 
posite him, in a desperate struggle with the 
translation, was Morrill. He leaned back in 
his chair and gazed in astonishment when 
Louis folded up the paper. The young master 
who had won Louis’s dislike came down to 
see what the raised hand portended. 

“‘T ve finished,” said Louis. “ May I go?” 

The master looked at him, took up the 
papers, and glanced over the cleanly written 
pages. Then he nodded; and with Morrill 
staring enviously, Louis slipped out of the 
room. 

He sauntered in front of the Study build- 
ing, wondering what he had better explore, and 
wishing Morrill would come out and join him 
in his investigations. Then he heard a great 
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rattle of wagon-wheels, cracking of whip, 
pounding of hoofs, and shouting up the road. 
He hurried out to the sidewalk, and saw at 
the top of the hill, rushing down between the 
lines of maples, a four-horse team, drawing a 
great red barge and flinging out a cloud of 
dust behind. 

Louis stood gazing with interest. The barge 
was filled with boys, the driver was wreathing 
his whip out over his horses’ backs. Then, with 
the brake creaking and cries of ‘ Whoa haw, 
Bill! Whoa haw!” he reined in his team and 
stopped it before the gate where Louis stood. 

The boys tumbled out, and collected their 
bags and tipped the driver, a burly man with 
brown side-whiskers. They seemed on friendly 
terms with him, and laughed at some jokes 
which Louis did not understand. 

“‘ Doctor in his study now, Dan ?”’ said one 
of the boys to him; and the driver answered: 

“T ain’t an X-ray, but I guess you’ll find 
him.” 

One after another they filed through the gate, 
glancing curiously at Louis as they passed. 
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There was one who gave him a smile and a 
nod, a big fellow, one of the older boys —a 
good-looking chap, with merry blue eyes and 
light hair and a fair complexion. He wore 
a gray suit and blue necktie, and altogether 
there was something fresh and summery and 
healthy about his appearance. Louis was so 
startled at receiving that nod and smile that 
he stammered awkwardly, “How do you do?” 
and then blushed because some of the other 
fellows, hearing it, laughed. 

They all disappeared inside the Study build- 
ing; and Louis lingered, waiting for Morrill, 
waiting vaguely for some one to come or some- 
thing to happen. 

Pretty soon the boys began to emerge again. 
The one in the gray suit came up to Louis and 
said: “ What are you going to be, Pythian or 
Corinthian ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Louis. “ What are 
they ?” 

“They ’re the two athletic clubs. Every boy 
in school belongs to one or the other. They 
have all sorts of athletic contests with each 
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when you put on more weight. Better join the 
Pythians.” 

“ All right; I’d like to.” 

The boy drew a small note-book from his 
pocket. “What name?” he asked; and when 
Louis told him, he wrote it down. “The 
dues are two dollars. Do you want to pay 
now?” 

So Louis fished two dollars out of his pocket, 
and was given in exchange a receipt signed, 
‘Charles Ackerman, Treasurer.” 

“ Ever do anything in athletics?’ Acker- 
man asked. 

“T’ve tried a little of everything,” Louis 
answered. 

“That’s good; that’s the kind. You keep 
on trying; and even if you don’t make any- 
thing at first, don’t get discouraged. I think 
you ll be good some day.” 

With this encouraging remark, Ackerman 
swung off toward the Upper School. 

Louis felt quite elated. It had never oc- 
curred to him that one of the old boys, one 
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who seemed to be of importance, would imme- 
diately take such friendly notice of him. 

But that afternoon his elation gave way to 
depression. In the examination-room which 
had been the scene of his first triumphs he 
came to grief ; first on the algebra paper which 
was presented to him, and of which he under- 
stood not a word, then on the third form arith- 
metic paper. And finally, after a puzzled con- 
ference between the two masters in charge, he 
found himself reduced to the level of candi- 
dates for the second form. 

Even then he failed to solve some of the 
problems, and became involved in fractional 
numbers of most improbable dimensions. Now 
he had to lie back in despair and see Morrill 
and Scarborough working away with the most 
serene competence. 

He was muddling over the questions after 
both Scarborough and Morrill had gone; he 
had not finished when the clergyman in charge 
touched the bell, and so signified that the time 
allotted was at an end. 

The young master whom he disliked came 
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down and took his paper from him; and then 
noticing that it was a second form paper, said, 
‘‘Let me see. You’re the classical scholar, 
aren't you? I’m afraid we ’re going to find 
you a difficult proposition.” 

No doubt it was kindly meant, a genial 
utterance ; but to Louis, sore enough at his 
humiliation, it seemed a mocking comment. 
He made no answer. 

He left the room disheartened. He knew 
now that they would never admit him to the 
fourth form; and of course if he did not get 
into the fourth form, he could not expect to be 
Morrill’s intimate friend. He could, in fact, 
expect to be nothing but a sort of dunce among 
younger boys. 

But at that dismal moment along came Mor- 
rill, trailing a baseball bat, and another fellow 
carrying a ball whom he introduced as Denni- 
son. They invited Louis to join them. They 
were going to the athletic field to knock up 
“flies.” And speedily Louis was happy again. 
He liked playing ball, he fielded well, and he 
made a one-hand catch of a high liner which 
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drew the admiring applause of the seven or 
eight boys who had joined the squad. So when 
they were walking together back to the school, 
and exchanging elementary information with 
one another, he began to feel that whatever 
the result of the mathematics test, he might 
perhaps achieve some sort of place in the 
school life. 

The boys arrived at the dormitory to find a 
most exciting bustle and confusion. ‘Two vans 
filled with trunks were being unloaded at the 
door. Carriages containing ‘old boys” were 
driving up every few moments. Inside the 
building fellows were running up and down 
stairs, rushing across the corridor to greet one 
another, calling out loudly and with affection 
strange, unflattering nicknames. 

If Louis had been present at such a scene 
the day before, he would have been disposed 
to shrink into a corner and look on enviously. 
Now, in the confidence that was born of com- 
radeship with Morrill and the others, he could 
observe all this with a certain happy, bold curi- 
osity. There was something in his expression 
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and in Morrill’s that caused two fellows pass- 
ing by to stop and say, with a grin, “ Hello, 
new kids! How goes it?” 

“ Fine, thank you!” Louis answered. 

“T guess you fellows might as well join 
the Corinthians right now,” said one of the 
two, a dark, sun-browned fellow, with quick, 
twinkling eyes. 

“T’d like to,” Louis answered, “ but I’ve 
already joined the Pythians.” 

“The dickens you have! Old Ack’s at 
work so soon! How about this other new kid 
here?” 

“Oh,” said Morrill, and he laughed. “I’d 
just as soon be a Corinthian. We want to 
have some sort of a contest.” 

“Good for you! Two dollars, please.” 

And in return for the money he gave Morrill 
a receipt signed, “ Henry Marvin, Treasurer.” 

“One of the big fellows, I suppose,” was 
Morrill’s comment as Marvin moved away. 

“But I don’t think he’s quite as good- 
looking as Ackerman,” declared Louis. “ Just 
wait till you see Ackerman.” 
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At supper the big dining-room was crowded 
for the first time. Nearly all the old boys 
were back now; only a few more were to come 
that evening by a late train. The final assign- 
ment of seats was made. Louis found himself 
at Mr. Elwood’s table. Mr. Elwood was a 
middle-aged man, with a brown mustache, 
a dyspeptic face, and eye-glasses to which a 
black cord was attached. Louis observed with 
regret that Scarborough was also placed at 
this table, although on the opposite side and 
some distance away. 

There were twelve boys in all for whom Mr. 
Elwood had to distribute chops, and except 
for Scarborough, Louis knew none of them. 
On his right sat a couple of old fellows, who 
were engrossed in conversation with each 
other; on his left, a pale, vacant-eyed boy, | 
whose mouth hung open weakly, and who was 
regarding Scarborough and his neighbor with 
a fixed stare. Louis thought that he would be 
sociable. 

“ My name’s Collingwood,” he said to this 
unpromising youth. “ What’s yours?” 
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“ Are you a new kid?” 

ARB. 

Smythe showed no reciprocal interest. Louis 
turned his head and glanced at him, and saw 
that Smythe was still apparently fascinated 
by Scarborough and the boy next to him. 
Those two were talking in rapid, confidential 
undertones, as if they were old friends. Grad- 
ually their subdued manner wore off; other 
boys began listening to them, even the two 
old fellows. 

“T don’t take much stock in American 
cars,’ Scarborough was saying. ‘ Have none 
but foreign make in my garage.” 

“Depends on what you want ’em for,” said 
the other boy. “I do a good deal of touring 
in rough country, over poor roads. No foreign 
car’s as good as the best American for that 
sort of thing. When it comes to racing, or 
touring on good roads, I agree with you. I 
use my French machine then.” 

“How many have you?” asked Wilton, 
the old boy who sat on Louis’s right. 
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‘Two gasoline and one steam.”’ 

The pale boy on Louis’s left wriggled ner- 
vously. “I’ve only got a last year’s Pack- 
ard,” he said, with ostentatious humility. 

Scarborough ignored the speech, the boy 
sitting next to him looked politely interested, 
but Wilton remarked to Cary, the other old 
boy, in a voice which every one could hear: 
“Isn’t it perfectly sickening the way these 
new kids come and blow about their auto- 
mobiles !” 

Scarborough preserved his sublime indiffer- 
ence, but the boy next to him, who had a 
pleasant face, turned crimson. 

“T_T wasn’t meaning to blow,” he said, 
earnestly. “‘ We just happen to be interested 
in machines, and got to talking about them. 
And when you asked me that question, I 
thought you were interested, too. I’m sorry 
if I seemed to be bragging.” 

“Oh,” said Wilton, mollified, “ you’re all 
right. I wasn’t meaning you.” 

“Fudge!” exclaimed Scarborough, with 
disgust. “‘ Now you both of you crawl!” 
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“Look here,” said Cary, “you want to re- 
member you’re a new kid.” 

“‘ New kid!” exclaimed Scarborough, scorn- 
fully. “ You talk as if a year in a boarding- 
school gave you a wonderful advantage. I’ve 
seen too much of the world to be impressed 
by any such talk as that. Keep it for little 
boys that have never been away from home 
before.” 

As most of the boys at the table were “new 
kids,” this daring speech created delighted, 
subdued giggles and furtive glances at the two 
old boys to see how they received it. Cary 
grew as red as the new kid whom a short time 
before he had rebuked ; Wilton seemed uncon- 
cerned. Scarborough resumed his talk on auto- 
mobiles, and was impressively technical in his 
language. His friend seemed rather abashed 
and desirous of turning the subject. But Scar- 
borough persevered, obviously bent on show- 
ing defiance to those who had intimated their 
disapproval. 

After supper Smythe crowded close to Louis. 
“Do you know who those two fellows that 
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talked automobiles are?” he asked, in a mo- 
mentous whisper. 

“One of them’s a fellow named Scarbor- 
ough,” said Louis. “T don’t know the other.” 

“Scarborough!” exclaimed Smythe, and his 
tone was awestruck. “Then he must -be one 
of the New York Scarboroughs!”’ 

“He comes from New York, I believe.” 

“That ’s just who he is, then. You know 
about the New York Scarboroughs, of course. 
The ’re swells and fearfully rich. And the 
fellow that sat next to him,—the other one, 
— just guess who that was!” 

“Who?” 

“ Baldersnaith — Hugo Baldersnaith —one 
of the New York Baldersnaiths!” declared 
Smythe, impressively. 

‘“¢ Means nothing to me,” Louis answered. 

“You mean to say you never heard — 
Why, they ’re one of the ten richest families 
in New York! And Mrs. Baldersnaith’s a 
great society leader there. I suppose young 
Baldersnaith has several millions all his own.” 

‘ledont) mind a brt;’»said Louise ‘ekte 
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did n’t get it out of me. Look here, Smythe, 
where are you from, anyway ? ” 

“ New Jersey,’ Smythe admitted. “‘ But we 
always spend a couple of months every winter 
in New York.” 

“That’s better— much better,” said Louis. 
“ And I’ll tell you what I believe, Smythe. I 
believe that within two days you'll be calling 
Baldersnaith by his first name, and Scarbor- 
ough by his in a week.” 

“Oh, do you think so?”’ exclaimed Smythe. 
“Do you really? You know, I’d rather know 
them than any other fellows in the school!” 

“Why, naturally,’ said Louis. 

“They seem like awfully nice fellows, don’t 
you think?” 

But no answer was required. They had en- 
tered the common room, where the evening 
prayers were read. Mr. Brandon, the clergy- 
man who had presided at the examinations, 
rose and gave out the hymn. Hymnals were 
produced from under the seats, a master struck 
a note on the piano, and then lifted up his 
voice and led the singing. 
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After it was over, the boys all turned and 
knelt at the benches, while out in the middle 
of the room the clergyman uttered a short 
prayer that the new school year might open 
auspiciously, and that every boy might derive 
good and be a blessing to the school. It 
was a simple and sincere little prayer, but 
Louis’s mind had wandered off; he was smil- 
ing’ still between his fingers at the thought of 
Smythe. 

After prayers, the boys who had finished 
unpacking were sent down to the Study build- 
ing to read or write letters. The others were 
dispatched to their dormitories. Louis wrote 
his father a long letter, in which he prepared 
him for disappointment as to the outcome of 
the examinations, but otherwise took a cheer- 
ful view of conditions. 

And the next morning he sent him another 
letter, brief and jubilant. For on going down 
to the Study building after breakfast, he found 
a crowd of boys gathered in front of the 
bulletin-board in the hall, and thrusting him- 
self into the group, he discovered that the 
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form lists had been posted, and that he was, 
after all, enrolled in the fourth. 

He lingered a moment to make sure that 
Morrill had been equally successful, and then 
he hurried out to announce the news to his 
friend. He found him just as the chapel bell 
was summoning the boys to morning prayers. 

“Good for us both!” cried Morrill. “ Now 
that we ’ve got in, I guess we can stick there. 
Scabby!” He hailed his cousin, who was some 
distance in front of him. “I’m in the fourth! 
Are you?” 

Scarborough nodded. “Oh, he’s bright 
enough,” commented Morrill, “if he’d only 
work.” 

“T’m not so much interested in whether he 
stays in the form or not,”’ said Louis. 

“He can be an awful chump,” Morrill ad- 
mitted. “But, after all, he has his good 
points.” 

Then speech ceased, for they were entering 
the chapel. 

That afternoon Dennison, who was also in 
the fourth form, suggested to Louis that they 
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have a game of tennis. As soon as they had 
put on their tennis clothes, they hurried down 
to the courts, which were at one side of the 
athletic field. 

All were in use but one, which they promptly 
seized. They had been playing only about 
three minutes when Dennison broke his shoe- 
string. 

““No use trying to mend it,” he said. “I’ve 
done that too many times already. Just hang 
on to the court while I run into the athletic 
house. I can get a shoe-string there.” 

While he was gone Louis watched the game 
on the next court. Ackerman was playing 
against Marvin, and it seemed to Louis that 
they surely must be the best players in the 
school. So absorbed did he become in watch- 
ing them that he did not at first hear the foot- 
steps behind him, but at the sound of voices 
he turned. Scarborough and Baldersnaith 
were on his court, taking their rackets from 
their cases and making ready to play. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Louis. “I’m 
holding this court.” 
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“Come on; get over there, Baldy,” said 
Scarborough. He picked up a ball and skimmed 
it across the net. “The kid ought to know it 
takes more than one to hold a court.” 

“You know,” Baldersnaith said to Louis, in . 
a more pacific tone, “the rule says that if two 
are wanting to play, one player can’t reserve 
a court.” 

“T’ve been playing,” replied Louis, “and 
the other fellow broke a shoe-string and has 
gone into the athletic house to get another. 
He’ll be right out.” 

‘‘ Oh,” said Baldersnaith, and he seemed on 
the point of withdrawing. But Scarborough 
spoke up imperiously : — 

“Get over there, Baldy! It makes no differ- 
ence whether the other kid is coming back or 
not. One of ’em can’t hold a court alone, and 
they can wait till some other court is vacant. 
They ’ve got just as much right to wait as we.” 

Louis made no remark. He walked out and 
stood in the middle of the court. Ackerman 
and Marvin paused in their game to observe 
developments. 
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Searborough drove a ball close to Louis’s 
head, and followed it with another intended 
to make him dodge. But instead, Louis turned 
it off with his racket and sent it flying outside 
_ the court into the long grass. 

“Now you can chase that,’ said Scar- 
borough, insolently, “and then keep off the 
court.” 

“Oh, I say —” began Baldersnaith; but 
before he could finish, Ackerman stepped 
across, and said: — 

“The boy’s all right. He was playing here, 
and the other fellow had to stop for only a 
moment. There he comes now.” 

“The rules of the courts are posted in the 
athletic house,” replied Scarborough. “ The 
first rule is that one man alone can’t hold a 
court. And I go by the rules, and not by any 
outside opinions.” 

“‘ Of course,” said Ackerman, “it’s expected 
that some decency will be shown in applying 
the rules.” : 

“ Who expects it?” demanded Scarborough. 
“‘T expect no favors from any one.” 
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Dennison came running up. “ They ’re try- 
ing to grab our court, Dennison!” Louis eried. 

“ Well, I guess not!” exclaimed Dennison; 
and he ran out on the other side of the net 
beside Baldersnaith. And then Baldersnaith 
broke into a laugh, partly of amusement, partly 
of annoyance. 

“T don’t know who’s right,” he declared to 
Scarborough, “but I’m not going to fight 
for the court. These fellows were here first, 
and I guess they ought to have it even if 
technically it’s ours.” 

“You stay right where you are!” com- 
manded Scarborough. 

Baldersnaith looked at him with a certain 
haughty surprise. “ Oh, I think not,” he said, 
and walked off the court. 

Scarborough went up to Louis. “Some 
evening,” he said, “I’Il come round to you 
in your little white bed and spank you.” 

Louis laughed, and Ackerman, who had 
heard the remark, cried out, “Oh, go on! 
Don’t talk about spanking. The boy could 
take you on in a fair fight and finish you.” 


Be oLOnY OH STS] TIMOTHY’S:  -6L 
“ And,” said Louis slowly, “I guess I'll 


have to do it, too.” 

Scarborough gave a snort of contempt. 
“‘ Name your time, bantam,” he said. 

“‘T’ll name the time,” Ackerman struck in. 
“One week from to-day, behind the sawmill 
on the Green Top road —and I'll see that 
you neither of you forget.” 


CHAPTER IV 


HAT evening, when Louis was going 

home from his Greek recitation, which 
came the hour just before supper, he met 
Ackerman, and Ackerman stopped. 

“Look here,’ he said, “I forget your 
name.’ 

“ Collingwood,” said Louis. 

“Yes, Collingwood. I want you to sail in 
and put up a stiff fight against that big fresh 
new kid. You have a week before it. Now 
you go into training. Do you know Mr. 
Burns ?” 

SRINO:: 

“He ’s the gymnasium instructor. Come 
round to the ¢ymnasium to-morrow at noon, 
after the last study hour, and Ill introduce 
you to him, and tell him you want all the les- 
sons in boxing he can give you in a week.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Louis. 

“If you don’t stop a big brute like that 
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good and hard at the start, he “ll walk over 
you till the end of time,” said Ackerman. 
‘See you to-morrow. So long.” 

Louis walked on with a confused feeling . 
that nothing was as he had expected to find 
it. The school bully was apparently a “new 
kid,” and the older boys were protectors of 
the weak. It was very strange, and very satis- 
factory. 

Louis did not take any one into his confi- 
dence in regard to the ordeal which was be- 
fore him, not even Morrill or Dennison. He 
met Mr. Burns the next day at the gymnasium, 
—a lean, red-haired man in a sweater, — and 
suspected that Ackerman had already hinted 
to the instructor the reason for his interest in 
boxing. 

“ You want lessons for one week, and you 
want to learn to defend yourself if you can, 
but especially you want to learn to give some 
good hard blows—so Ackerman tells me,” 
said Mr. Burns, and there was a twinkle in 
his eyes. 

“Yes, that ’s what I especially want to 
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learn,” Louis answered. “I don’t expect that 
in a week I can get any great skill in self- 
defense. But if I can learn to hit one good 
smashing blow —”’ 

Ackerman laughed. “ You have the idea,” 
he said. “Do that, and take what ’s coming 
to you.” 

“Did you want to have a lesson now?” 
asked Mr. Burns. 

“The sooner the better, I suppose,” Louis 
replied. 

The gymnasium instructor took him into 
an inner room, and fitted him out with a 
sleeveless jersey. 

“You have a pretty good chest develop- 
ment and good arm muscles,” said the in- 
structor. “Light and springy. Now, then, 
put on these gloves and take this position. 
Head not quite so far back. And don’t settle 
back on your heels; keep moving, if it’s only 
the least bit all the time. Now, then, strike 
with your left hand at my face.” 

Louis struck. His blow sank ineffectually 
against the instructor’s glove. 
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“Not enough body in that blow. See, this 
is the way you did it. Now watch me, and 
try to get the same motion.” 

So the lesson began. It lasted for half an 
hour, at the end of which time Louis decided 
that boxing was pretty good exercise. He was 
tired out, but he felt encouraged. Mr. Burns 
had complimented him on his readiness and 
on his coolness. “ And a cool head is worth 
as much as skill,” said the instructor. “ You 
have the head, and the capacity for acquir- 
ing the skill. Well make something of 
you.” 

“T think so, too,” said Ackerman, who had 
sat by all the time. And as he walked away 
with Louis, he advised him to do dumb-bell 
exercises and pull weights, and take runs out- 
doors, so that he should be in the best possible 
condition. 

Louis wondered at the older boy’s interest, 
but of course it gratified him. And having 
given Louis this encouragement and advice, 
Ackerman let him alone thenceforward, only 
nodding in a friendly way when they, met, or 
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saying, “ How goes it ?” but otherwise showing 
no disposition to supervise his training. 

The morning after his first boxing lesson, 
in accordance with Ackerman’s suggestion that 
he get into good condition, Louis rose at half- 
past six, dressed quietly, and tiptoed out of the 
dormitory and into the fresh September air. 

Swelling his chest and breathing deep, he 
walked briskly down the road and past the 
pond. No one was abroad; and he strode along, 
exhilarated by his early solitude. The dew 
shone on the grass, the red of the turning 
maples glowed from the thickets, and the con- 
sciousness of being up and out at an hour when 
the other boys were still indolently snoozng 
made him feel virtuous and contented. 

He had gone perhaps a mile when the seven 
o'clock bell—the “rising-bell” — sounded 
faintly on his ears; then he turned and came 
back at a brisk pace. And when he was 
approaching the chapel, he met Mr. Barclay, 
the master whose slighting comments on his 
father’s system of education he had overheard. 

Louis touched his cap to the master, ac- 
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cording to the custom, but Mr. Barclay stopped 
him. 

“You ’re up early,” said Mr. Barclay. 
“ Had you permission ?”’ 

“‘No, sir. Is permission required if a fellow 
wants to get up early?” 

“Yes. I’m sorry, but I’ll have to report 
you. It’s only half a sheet, and new boys never 
really learn the rules until they ’ve been re- 
ported.”’ Mr. Barclay took a note-book from 
his pocket. 

“T can understand punishing a fellow for 
getting up late, but not for getting up early,” 
said Louis, with some indignation. 

“Oh, we can’t have the boys roaming round 
the country at all hours,” replied the master. 
He wrote something in his book. “Of course 
no real blame attaches to you, for you ’ve done 
this in ignorance. But if you have to write 
half a sheet, you ’ll be encouraged to learn the 
other rules of the place, so I'll let the report 
stand.” 

Louis walked away with a poorer opinion 
than ever of Mr. Barclay. What a narrow- 
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minded person the man was! It was almost 
disappointing, for he looked as if he ought to 
be a decent and generous and sensible man. 
He was, Louis admitted, rather good-looking. 

“T wonder just what half a sheet means?” 
Louis reflected. At breakfast he asked his 
neighbor, Wilton. 

‘Tt means you go into the schoolroom after 
lunch instead of being free to play,” Wilton 
explained. “You go in there and copy the 
same Latin line over and over again for half 
an hour. If you’re in for a sheet, you copy 
it for an hour; and so on. Who’s reported 
you?” 

“ Mr. Barclay.” 

“Qh, then there’s no chance of your get- 
ting it excused. He’s awfully strict about 
that — no use arguing with him.” 

“ He’s pig-headed,” said Louis. 

“He’s not such a bad fellow, though,” 
Wilton answered. “ He’s strict, but he’s fair. 
And you can’t fool him.” 

“JT have no idea of fooling him,” Louis said. 

He heard his name read out in disgrace by 
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the rector after chapel that morning — “ Har- 
mon, intercourse in study, one sheet ; Colling- 
wood, out of bounds, half a sheet; Jennings, 
disorder in dormitory, one sheet’ —so ran 
the list of the day’s delinquents. 

It seemed to Louis that he had been unneces- 
sarily humiliated; and additional rancor was 
imparted to his feelings when he learned that 
he must write his half sheet during the half 
hour which had been set for his boxing les- 
son. At noon he went to Mr. Burns in the 
eymnasium, and tried to have the time changed; 
but the instructor had other engagements, so 
that day there was no lesson. 

In the evening study hour that same day 
Louis found himself with his Latin and Greek 
translation all done and his algebra problems 
solved. So he put his books away in his desk 
and set himself to writing a letter to his 
father. He sat near the master’s platform, and 
the master in charge of the schoolroom that 
evening was Mr. Barclay. Louis had got well 
into a spirited account of his clash with Scar- 
borough on the tennis-court when down came 
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Mr. Barclay from the platform. He bent over 
and said to Louis in an undertone: “ Colling- 
wood, are you studying ?” 

“No, sir,” Louis answered. ‘I’ve done my 
lessons.” 

“T shall have to report you. It’s not per- 
mitted to write letters or read in study hour.” 

“T’ve finished my lessons,” Louis repeated. 

‘But one can always study,” replied Mr. 
Barclay. 

So the next morning Louis’s name was again 
read by the rector after chapel — “ Cowen, late 
to breakfast, half a sheet: Scarborough, im- 
pertinence in class, one sheet; Smythe, disor- 
derly conduct in class, one sheet; Collingwood, 
neglect of work, half a sheet.”” As he made 
perfect recitations that day, Louis felt the 
charge of neglect of work was absurd, and he 
paid his penalty again with a rankling sense 
of injustice. 

Scarborough was still copying the Latin 
lines when Louis had finished his task. Scar- 
borough had declined to translate in Mr. 
Phillips’s Latin class, and when the master 
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had asked for a reason, had airily replied, — 
setting the class in a giggle, — “I don’t feel 
in the mood.”’ Smythe had been particularly 
convulsed by this witticism, and had been sent 
from class, along with Scarborough, and was 
still suffering for his devotion. 

Louis closed the door of the schoolroom, 
where they were expiating their sins, and 
sauntered down to the woods behind the 
Study. He followed the edge of the pond, 
climbing over boulders and stepping softly on 
the pine-needles. Then, coming sharply round 
a curve in the shore, he stopped in surprise. 
A young woman was standing there with a 
little child. They were watching a toy boat 
floating eight or ten feet from shore. 

““ Now we must try to get the boat again,” 
she said to the child, and she picked up a 
stone and tossed it, but it fell short; the boat 
drifted a little farther away. 

“T’ll get it for you,” said Louis. 

“Oh, thank you!” said the young woman; 
and now that she had turned toward him, he 
saw how pretty she was— slender and fair- 
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haired, with little curls about her temples, and 
with friendly gray eyes. 

By accurately overshooting the mark with 
stones and sticks, Louis soon recovered the 
boat, and restored it to the small child. The 
mother thanked him again. “I’m not very 
good at throwing,” she said; and then she 
asked him if this was not his first term. She 
was sure she had not seen him before. 

It happened pretty soon that she and Louis 
were seated on the pine-needles, discussing 
school life. 

“ You might as well tell me all about your- 
self,’’ she had said to him, “ for I know every 
boy who comes here sooner or later. This is 
my third year at the school. Whenever I see 
a new boy wandering all alone through these 
woods, I’m always reminded of my first days 
here. It’s what I used to do, and I know how 
lonely and strange a boy feels.” 

“JT haven’t felt so very lonely,” Louis 
replied. “ But this afternoon I did feel like 
getting off by myself, but it was just because 
I was mad.” 
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“Mad! Then things have n’t been going 
right?” 

“They ’ve gone all right except for one of 
the masters. He’s reported me twice for doing 
perfectly innocent things, —things I never 
suspected there was any rule against.” 

“‘ Masters are queer people,”’ said the young 
woman. “I’ve had a lot of experience with 
one of them, and I know them all, so I can 
sympathize. If it’s a fair question, which one 
is it that’s been so disagreeable? ” 

“ A man named Barclay.” 

An odd look came into her gray eyes. “ Oh, 
well, he’s quite the queerest of them all. You 
can’t tell me anything about him.” 

Such sympathetic responsiveness drew from 
Louis the sudden exclamation, “I don’t so 
much mind his reporting me, since I was really 
breaking the rules; but he has no right to 
make fun of my father.” 

She opened her eyes wide in astonishment. 
“Why, but what do you mean? How could 
Mr. Barclay have done that ?” 

Louis explained. “ And just because my 
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father didn’t send me to school to be taught 
the same things as other boys, but taught me 
himself according to his own ideas, I don’t see 
that any one need laugh at him.” 

“Neither do I,’”’ said the young woman. 
“ But somehow I can’t believe that Mr. Bar- 
clay was laughing at him. Don’t you know 
how it is sometimes when you meet a problem 
that puzzles you, you laugh because you’re 
perplexed. Well, maybe you were that sort of 
problem for Mr. Barclay, and that was why 
he laughed.” 

Louis considered a moment. “ That might 
have been it,” he admitted. “I had n’t thought 
of that.” 

“T’m sure that’s the real explanation,” de- 
clared the young woman. “I know Mr. Bar- 
clay pretty well, and although he is certainly 
one of the queerest people that ever lived, 
I’m sure you would never find him ridiculing 
a father for being devoted to his son.” 

She spoke quite softly now, looking not at 
Louis, but atthe little red-jacketed boy. “Come, 
Billy,” she said, reaching out and taking the 
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little boy’s hand, “we must be going home. 
I’m glad to have met you, Mr. Collingwood, 
and thank you again for getting Billy’s boat. 
We'll meet again soon. Good-by.” 

Louis continued on his walk ina much more 
cheerful frame of mind. What a very nice per- 
son she was, and how pretty, too! It occurred 
to Louis that when he grew up, he would like 
to have a wife just like that — just as pretty 
and genial and sympathetic. She knew Bar- 
clay well and thought he was queer, so Louis 
could afford to be more tolerant in his views 
of him. He almost pitied Barclay, remember- 
ing that she had pronounced him “ quite the 
queerest of them all.’’ Certainly a man was 
unfortunate who made such an impression as 
that upon her. 

He wondered what her name was. How 
stupid of him not to have asked! 

The week passed for Louis without any more 
reports. He was getting on rapidly with the 
algebra, in which he had been so backward, 
and hoped soon to be transferred from the 
special class to the regular. He had a boxing 
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lesson every afternoon, and was encouraged 
by Mr. Burns, who said he had never had a 
more apt pupil. The last day he had the satis- 
faction of hearing the instructor say, “ Really, 
Collingwood, you get more power into those 
blows now than I would ever suspect of you.” 

The next morning at breakfast Louis spoke 
across the table to Scarborough, the first time 
he had addressed him since their meeting on 
the tennis-court. 

“Scarborough,” he said, “I believe we have 
an engagement for this afternoon.” 

Scarborough looked at him for a moment 
without understanding, and then burst into a 
loud laugh. 

“So we have !” he exclaimed, and still laugh- 
ing, he turned to Baldersnaith. “ Baldy, the 
kid’s going to fight me because his dignity 
was hurt! He’s going to take me out and lick 
me this afternoon! You fellows all had better 
be on hand ; it will be a great show.” 

There was a good deal of laughter, and 
Smythe — sitting next to Louis— seemed es- 
pecially amused. But Wilton muttered under 
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his breath to Louis, “I wish you might lick 
him !” 

“Tt is rather a forlorn hope,” murmured 
Louis, in reply. 

The laughter subsided, and Smythe felt 
called upon to say, in a voice that was gener- 
ally audible : “ Look here, Collingwood, you ’re 
not going to be such an ass, are you? Why, 
Scabby will put it all over you with one hand.” 

But the remark failed of its intended effect ; 
it did not propitiate Scarborough toward the 
speaker. He bent his black brows on Smythe 
instead of on Louis. “ What did I hear you 
call me, Smythe?” he asked softly. 

Smythe reddened, suddenly terrified. “Why, 
only what Morrill and Baldy and the other 
fel—”’ 

Baldersnaith struck in, and although there 
was a twinkle in his eyes, his voice was stern. 
“ What did I hear you call me, Smythe?” he 
asked. 

Smythe gulped. “ You— you both have 
such long names,” he complained, almost tear- 


fully. 
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“Such distinguished names — Smythe !” 
Scarborough corrected him; and the sneer 
which he imparted to Smythe’s own name was 
quite indescribable. 

‘‘ Hirst names are much safer than nick- 
names, to begin on,” remarked Louis, and he 
caught from Baldersnaith a gleam of humor- 
ous approval. 

The boy who had charge of the distribution 
of the mail had just reached their table, and 
in the interest of opening letters, the subject 
was dropped. There was a note for Louis. On 
opening it he read :— 

Dear Mr. Cottinewoop, — It will give both Mr. 
Barclay and myself much pleasure if you will take supper 
with us next Sunday at seven o’clock. 


Sincerely yours, 
May BARCLAY. 


Louis read the note once, then a second 
time, and with the second reading the blush 
of embarrassed understanding colored his face. 
He turned to Wilton. 

“Where does Mrs. Barclay live ?” he asked. 

“In that yellow colonial house just at the 
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head of the school avenue. Has she sent you 
a bid?” 

“¢ Yes, — to supper.” 

“She’s awfully nice to new kids.” 

“ What does she look like?” 

“Qh, tall and slim, light hair — awfully 
pretty.” 

“Has she a little boy about three years 
old?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I guess I’ve seen her,” Louis said. 

He was so disturbed to think how he had 
talked to Mrs. Barclay about her husband that 
on his way down to chapel he quite forgot 
that he had an engagement with Scarborough 
on his mind. Ackerman recalled it to him, 
coming up at the gate. 

‘You'll be ready to go with us at half-past 
two,” said Ackerman. “ Marvin and I will see 
that there’s fair play. You’d better ask a 
couple of your friends to come along, but I 
would n’t get a crowd if I were you.” 

“T think Scarborough’s already arranged 
for that,” Louis answered. “ He’s invited our 
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table to see the fun, and I suppose they ’ll 
bring others.” 

“He hasn’t much sense of decency,” said 
Ackerman. “ Well, try to keep it as quiet as 
you can. We’ll meet in front of the Study at 
half-past two.” 

Louis took Morrill into his confidence at 
the noon hour. And Morrill, on hearing how 
the trouble had arisen, exclaimed, “I hope 
you ‘ll give it to him, even if he is my cousin! 
He’s got worse and worse since he’s been 
here. He makes me tired.”’ Dennison, too, the 
one other friend in whom Louis confided, ex- 
pressed warm approval, and promised to see 
him through. 

At the luncheon table Scarborough became 
almost genial, asking Louis how he felt, if he 
was in good condition, and advising him not 
to eat too freely of the prunes, as they were 
said to have a stupefying effect on the brain. 
He was so jocose that he kept Smythe in a 
continuous giggle, and as ordinarily he never 
spoke to Louis at all, he appeared now com- 
paratively well disposed. 
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Of course, all this talk whetted the eager- 
ness of the other boys, and when luncheon 
was over they began excitedly to advertise the 
combat. The result was that instead of rush- 
ing off to the athletic grounds, as almost every 
one usually did the moment luncheon was fin- 
ished, a considerable number hung about the 
School and waited for Louis and Scarborough 
to lead the way. 

Such an unwonted demonstration could not 
well escape the notice of the masters; and the 
two who were in charge of the School building 
at that hour, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Randolph, 
took counsel in a corner. But Mr. Elwood, at 
whose table sat the two principals, came up, 
and on finding what the conference was about, 
laughed. 

“Tt’sall right,” he said. “ Ackerman spoke 
to me about the affair. I understand that he’s 
looking after it, and it’s a disciplinary measure 
for Scarborough.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Randolph, “if Ackerman ’s 
handling the matter, we need n’t be too crit- 
ical.” 
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“And Scarborough certainly needs disci- 
plining,” declared Mr. Phillips. 

So when the boys trooped away, casting 
back sly, suspicious glances, they seemed to 
be leaving behind two blissfully unconscious 
masters. 

“What a couple of dodos!” Wilton ex- 
claimed to his friend Cary. “ Of course Ran- 
dolph has n’t an eye in his head ; but I thought 
Phillips was a little bit keen.” 

“ For Collingwood’s sake, I’m almost sorry 
they did n’t catch on,” said Cary. 


CHAPTER V 
iB front of the Study Ackerman and Mar- 


vin awaited the straggling crew. Louis, 
with Dennison and Morrill, was leading ; Scar- 
borough, accompanied by Baldersnaith and 
Smythe, trailed on indifferently in the rear. 
There were perhaps twenty-five boys in all. 
Ackerman and Marvin turned without a word 
before Louis had quite reached them, and 
walked down the road toward the pond; and 
the others quietly followed. Quietly enough, 
all but Scarborough, who called out, so that 
Ackerman and Marvin could hear, “It’s all 
right now, fellows; we’ve got our chaper- 
ons!”’ 

And as they passed the Upper School, two 
more sixth-formers came out and joined the 
procession, and were hailed by Scarborough, 
“Come on, Mac! Come on, Terry! Fallin.” 

“Now what do you think of that?” said 
Marvin to Ackerman. 
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“T’m not surprised. It’s just the crowd he 
would naturally travel with.” 

“T suppose he invited them to come and 
see him do up Collingwood.” 

“ Most likely.”’ 

The road forked at the top of the hill. Here 
they climbed over a stone wall, passed through 
an apple orchard, and came to a strip of woods. 
A winding forest path brought them at last 
to a brook, and following this they came to a 
disused sawmill, behind which was a sawdust- 
covered open space. 

“ You won’t be disturbed here,” said Acker- 
man. “So you might as well get ready.” 

Louis and Scarborough stripped to their 
undershirts. 

“ Collingwood’s got more muscle than you’d 
think, to see him with his clothes on,” said 
Wilton. 

“Yes,” observed Cary. “ And Scarborough’s 
thick in the hips — too slow and heavy.” 

Ackerman stood in the middle of the open 
space and addressed the two combatants. 

“You fellows understand,” he said, “ that 
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there ’s to be no clinching or holding, and no 
hitting when a fellow’s down. I’ll call time 
after every two minutes, and Marvin here and 
I will decide when you ’ve had enough.” 

“T’m perfectly able to finish this job with- 
out any decision from you,” replied Scarbor- 
ough, hotly. “ Who asked you to butt in and 
boss things, anyhow?”’ 

Ackerman walked up to him. “See here,” 
he said. “I know just how this row began, 
and if you get your deserts, you’ll get one of 
the worst lickings that ever came to a fellow 
in this school. And youll get your deserts if 
you make a few more remarks like that.” 

He turned to the spectators. “I happened 
to be on hand when Scarborough provoked 
this row, and I said then to Collingwood that 
I’d see it through. There was no idea of hav- 
ing spectators. When two fellows have a mat- 
ter to settle, it’s not customary for one of them 
to go round inviting a crowd to see the show. 
Marvin and I had no interest in either of these 
fellows; but as we saw the beginning of the 
whole thing, we undertook to see also that 
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there was fair play. And if it seems neces- 
sary, we will step in and stop the affair.” 

“ Constable Ackerman!” observed McKen- 
zie, with a sneer. 

“ Allright, Mac,” retorted Ackerman, good- 
naturedly. “I ’llappoint you my deputy. And 
you can hold the watch. Two-minute rounds.” 

“‘T don’t care for the honor,” said McKen- 
zie. “It’s your show; run it to please your- 
self.” 

“Very well. Get ready. Time!” 

Louis came slowly toward his antagonist, 
left fist advanced and churning in the ap- 
proved style, right arm guarding his chest. 
With some measure of confidence he observed 
that Scarborough did not adopt the accepted 
position, but stood with his left arm at guard, 
and his right held bent at his side, with fist 
clinched and ready for an upward jab. 

There was a breathless silence while Louis 
vigilantly circled his enemy, keeping his left 
fist always in threatening motion. Scarborough 
wheeled, facing him with grim composure, in- 
viting attack. And suddenly it came. Adopt- 
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ing a trick that Mr. Burns had taught hin, 
Louis darted in with a disconcerting shuffle of 
feet, a rush as if to stampede his enemy, as if 
he had quite yielded to impetuous temptation. 
Scarborough swung with hooked right arm at 
his head, and Louis, making no effort to parry 
the blow, bent back on his hips just in time to 
let it fall short and leave Scarborough unbal- 
anced and exposed. And then Louis sprang in 
and administered a clout behind the ear that 
sent his opponent staggering, at the same time 
that it drew laughter and applause from the 
spectators. 

Scarborough recovered himself quickly, and 
turned. On his face there showed a sudden 
and ugly change of temper. No longer was 
his mouth curved in a grim, composed smile ; 
no longer did his eyes dance with merely ma- 
licious defiance. His lips were drawn back and 
showed his clenched teeth ; his eyes blazed. 

He came at Louis with arush. Louis dodged, 
dodged again, and still a third time. Then 
Scarborough paused and advanced slowly. 
This time Louis awaited him, waited until he 
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was almost within striking distance, and then 
leaped at Scarborough’s unskillfully guarded 
left side. He struck first a solid blow in the 
ribs; but Scarborough, too, was quick, and 
Louis did not get away. He had to stand up 
and take as well as give. There was a rapid 
passage of blows. 

“Time!” shouted Ackerman, who was hold- 
ing the watch; but the two boys were too 
furiously engaged to heed, and Marvin and 
Ackerman rushed in between them. 

“JT thought you stood for fair play!” panted 
Scarborough, indignantly. “ You broke in just 
to save him — you —”’ 

“We broke in because the two minutes 
were up,” Ackerman replied. “ You have a 
minute’s intermission, and you’d better save 
your breath, because you ’ll need it.” 

Louis’s lip had been cut in the last inter- 
change, and was dropping blood. Morrill 
brought a handkerchief soaked in water from 
the brook; Dennison clapped Louis on the 
back, ejaculating excited approval and en- 
couragement. Most of the other boys gath- 
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ered round Louis, who had now the sympathy 
of the crowd. 

Scarborough sat opposite on a log and sur- 
veyed Louis’s ministers with hostility. His 
own supporters, McKenzie and Terry, were 
silent. Baldersnaith sat off at one side with 
Smythe, and seemed to preserve neutrality. 

“Time!” pronounced Ackerman. 

Scarborough at once assumed the ageres- 
sive; Louis began his first tactics of circling 
round and round, but Scarborough doggedly, 
watchfully followed him. And then suddenly 
Scarborough sprang’, with a quickness that he 
had not before shown. He made a feint at 
Louis’s body with his right hand and struck 
upward with his left, and at the same instant 
Louis let drive at Scarborough’s face. 

In an instant Scarborough’s nose was bleed- 
ing, and that seemed to enrage him, for he 
rushed in with a wild, unscientific battering 
of his fists, reckless of punishment, and hurl- 
ing himself on Louis, clutching him with both 
arms round the neck, bore him to the ground. 

With a shout Ackerman and Marvin fell on 
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him. They seized his hands, for he was grind- 
ing Louis’s face into the dirt and gripping 
the back of his neck with vindictive strength. 
They jerked Scarborough to his feet and held 
him while he struggled. In a moment he sub- 
sided. 

“So that’s your idea of fair fighting !” cried 
Ackerman. “That will do for you. And I 
don’t believe your best friends will congratu- 
late you. The scrap’s over, Collingwood, and 
everybody can decide for himself who won.” 

Louis brushed the sawdust out of his hair 
and turned to Scarborough. “I’m willing to 
shake hands if you are,” he said. With his 
bleeding lip his smile was contracted and 
rather painful. 

Scarborough stood pressing a handkerchief 
to his own ensanguined face, and looked at 
Louis for a moment without answering. Then 
he put out his hand. “ You’re more of a 
fellow than I thought,” he admitted. 

Marvin grunted. “Scarborough, Ill say as 
much for you.” 

And somehow, the following that he had so 
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nearly alienated, Scarborough retained by rea- 
son of that one magnanimous speech. So they 
all returned to the school in amicable mood — 
Scarborough still in the company, to be sure, 
of McKenzie and Terry and Smythe. 

After that, Scarborough treated Louis with 
entire civility; he seemed, indeed, to harbor 
no grudge. Smythe became the victim on 
whom Scarborough vented his perverse and 
ugly impulses, his rudeness and contempt. 
And Smythe was so infatuated by the idea of 
being intimate with Baldersnaith and Scarbor- 
ough, who represented for him all that was 
rich and great, that he exposed himself con- 
stantly to such persecution— even courted it. 

In the lavatory he exchanged places with 
Wilton, in order to have the wash-bowl next 
to Scarborough’s. A result was that through 
some awkwardness, Scarborough was fre- 
quently knocking Smythe’s hair-brushes into a 
basin full of water, or catching up Smythe’s 
sponge to hurl it at some one at the farther 
end of the room, or seizing Smythe’s towel 
and soaking it for a more effective missile. 
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But these pleasantries Smythe patiently ac- 
cepted as amusing, as he did also having his 
cap snatched from his head and tossed into the 
branches of some tree when he was walking 
with Scarborough and Baldersnaith, or being 
forced to climb over and walk on the other 
side of the fence from them. Baldersnaith only 
once in a while indulged in such pranks at his 
expense, and sometimes raised a mild protest 
when Scarborough was too unrelenting. In 
return for these indignities, Smythe was at 
last permitted to use the familiar nicknames, 
“Baldy” and “Scabby,” and was admitted to 
a sort of contemptuous intimacy. They even 
gave him a nickname, — Scarborough supplied 
it, —“the village Smithy,” and Smythe pre- 
tended to enjoy it. 

“‘T don’t see why you stand it,” Louis said 
to Smythe one day, when he found the boy 
laboriously setting his disordered alcove to 
rights after what Scarborough termed “a 
Smythe hunt.” “They wouldn’t bother you, 
if you wouldn’t show any interest in them.” 


“Qh,” said Smythe, cheerfully, “I don’t 
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mind. They don’t mean anything by this, you 
know. It’s just sort of friendly fooling, and 
they really like to have me round.” 

So Louis felt that perhaps any sympathy for 
Smythe was unnecessary. 

But these developments took place for the 
most part after the supper-party at the Bar- 
clays’, to which Louis had been bidden. He 
had written an acceptance without indicating 
that he knew who Mrs. Barclay was; and 
when he arrived at her house that evening, 
and was welcomed by her and her husband, he 
made no reference to what had passed. Nor 
did Mrs. Barclay. 

Morrill was also there, and Mr. Barclay 
asked him, with a twinkle, if he knew how 
Collingwood had got that black eye, for this 
was the day after the fight. Morrill was very 
much confused, but Louis said that he had 
met with an accident, at which Mr. Barclay 
laughed, and said, “‘ That ’s one of the hardest 
knocks you ’ve given the other fellow. And I 
thought myself you’d marked him up pretty 
well.” 
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Mr. Barclay was so very genial that Louis 
wondered if his wife could have repeated the 
unpleasant remarks he had made about him. 
And Mrs. Barclay seemed to have no conscious- 
ness of anything awkward in the situation. She 
had everything on the table that boys would 
especially like, and nothing that they were in 
the habit of getting at the School, and she 
amused them with school anecdotes and with 
stories of her first experiences when she came 
there as a young bride, and of the pranks that 
had been played at different times upon her 
husband. And Mr. Barclay would laugh and 
complain that she was always undermining 
his authority ; and the two boys listened and 
laughed and ate, more and more heartily, with 
less and less constraint. 

After supper the talk turned to athletics, 
and Mr. Barclay said, “ You fellows are a 
little too light, I guess, to be first eleven men 
this year, but you’re going out to try for the 
second, I hope ?” 

“Oh, yes,” they said. 

“ And another thing you must do,” contin- 
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ued Mr. Barclay, “is to go in for the hare and 
hounds.”’ 

“‘ Does that come off soon?” asked Morrill. 

“Next month. The first eleven men are 
playing football so hard at that time that they 
never enter for the hare and hounds. So it 
makes a great chance for the light young fel- 
lows of the school. This year there’s only one 
good long-distance runner back ; that’s Colby, 
and we'll have to use him for a hare.” 

“Do you have only one hare?” asked Louis. 

“No, two. I’ll have to be the other.” 

“‘He’sa great handicap to his partner,” said 
Mrs. Barclay. “The hounds nearly always beat 
the hares, and Mr. Barclay is always a hare.” 

The boys laughed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Barclay, “ what can you 
expect of an old man in a ten-mile cross-coun- 
try run? It seems to me I do pretty well to 
finish.” 

“To think that at your age a man should 
want to take a ten-mile cross-country run!” 
observed his wife. “ But it is only one of the 
many queer things you do.” 
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As she said that, she glanced at Louis, and 
delighted him by giving him a sly, boyish 
wink. And later, when the boys were about 
to leave, and Mr. Barclay was talking with 
' Morrill, she said to Louis: “I admire your 
self-possession, Louis,” —it pleased him im- 
mensely when she called him that, — “and I 
think I treated you very meanly in not giving 
you any warning. But you’ve forgiven me, 
I’m sure, and ’’ — she lowered her voice and 
nodded toward her husband — “take my word 
for it, he isn’t half bad. Good-night. You 
must come again soon.” 

“ You — youve been awfully nice to me,” 
said Louis, gratefully, as she shook hands. 
“ Thank you ever so much, Mrs. Barclay.” 

Out on the doorstep Mr. Barclay detained 
him a moment to say: “ You’re domg good 
work in that special algebra class, Collingwood. 
In a month or two you'll be able to move into 
the regular fourth form mathematics. You ’re 
taking hold. Good-night.” 

“He knows,” Louis thought. “ He isa good 
fellow to take it that way.” 
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When the two boys had gone a safe distance 
from the house, Louis broke out into exclama- 
tions upon their hostess. Was she not pretty, 
was she not attractive, was she not really just 
about the best thing in St. Timothy’s? 

But Morrill was more of a materialist. 
“Um,” he agreed. “She is nice — mighty 
nice. Was n’t it great to get away from school 
grub and have some real food! Did you see 
how I got into that ice cream? And duck — 
oh, were n’t those ducks good! You know, | 
thought of asking them how much they ’d 
charge for table board.” 

“Yes,” said Louis. “I really should n’t 
think, if that ’s the way he lives, he’d be able 
to run the hare and hounds.” 

“T’m going into training for that to-mor- 
row, Lou,” declared Morrill. 

“T’m with you,” said Louis. 

So the next afternoon they got bounds, — 
which means permission to go outside of the 
school limits, — and in tennis shoes and old 
trousers and flannel shirts they started off on 
their first practice run. They trotted and 
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walked many miles, up hills and by woods 
roads, and finally round Big Goose Pond; 
and Louis was pleased to find that his wind 
was better than Morrill’s, and that he was 
constantly being entreated to slow down. 

It was a fine afternoon, the colors of the 
woods were beautiful, and Louis thought he 
had never had a better time. When they got 
home, and were splashing about in adjoining 
bathrooms, Louis called over the partition: 
“Ned, we’ll have to do this every day!” 

“1 don’t know about every day,” Morrill 
answered. “ Pretty hard work.” 

As a matter of fact, he accompanied Louis on 
three more runs, and then dropped out: it was 
getting to be too much of a bore. Perhaps he 
would have kept on, if he had not felt that as 
a long-distance runner Louis was his superior. 
It was rather trying to have always to pant or 
plead behind. 

Louis was disappointed to lose Morrill’s com- 
panionship, but he continued to take his daily 
run, sometimes prevailing on Dennison or Wil- 
ton to join him, but more often going alone. 
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There was no one else who had begun to train 
so early for the hare and hounds, and Louis 
came in for a good deal of ridicule. Sometimes 
a group would gather and cheer him when 
he started, and sometimes three or four boys 
out walking together would shout to him in 
mock encouragement as he passed: ‘‘ You’re 
all right, old man, you ’ve got the scent!” or, 
“They ’re only half a mile ahead! You'll 
catch ’em, sure! ”’ 

The crowd which was headed by McKenzie 
and Terry of the sixth form, and which had 
welcomed Scarborough as a junior accession, 
was especially fond of guying him, and never 
missed an opportunity. And one day he came 
on them on one of the woods roads some dis- 
tance from the school. There were McKenzie 
and Terry and Scarborough and Smythe and 
Morrill, as well as three or four others. They 
were smoking cigarettes, and as he passed, 
some of them cried out at him derisively, and 
McKenzie blew smoke in his face. 

When he got home, and was changing his 
clothes before study, Morrill came up to him 
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in his alcove. “ Lou,” he said, “I just want 
you to know that I didn’t yell at you this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, that’s all nght. I would n’t have 
minded if you had,’ Louis answered. “I 
know I seem like a freak, going into training 
all by myself that way, just as if I expected 
to win. Of course I’d like it better if you’d 
run with me, the way you started out to, 
instead of with that crowd.” 

“Run with you! Oh, you travel too fast 
for me,” Morrill answered, with a laugh. 

“ Not as fast as some others,’ retorted 
Louis. 

“They ’re so amusing,” Morrill protested. 
“They really are awfully bright.” 

“‘ Well,” said Louis, “I think there are one 
or two nice fellows in the bunch. I like Bal- 
dersnaith ; but I don’t care for the rest, even 
if they are bright.” 

“ You don’t know them very well,” Morrill 
answered. 

They let it go at that, and there was a 
slight coolness between them, Morrill feeling 
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that he had been criticised, and Louis that 
Morrill had been needlessly quick to take 
offense. 

That evening at nine o’clock Dr. Davenport 
came into the Study for his weekly fifteen- 
minute talk to the boys. The subject of this 
talk was the care of the health, and among 
other things he said, “ Whether or not smok- 
ing does any harm to a grown man may be a 
debatable question ; there is no question but 
that it will harm a growing boy. The oldest 
boy in this school is not old enough to smoke. 
There is not a boy here who can smoke with- 
out injury to his bodily and his mental health. 
It is always understood that there must be no 
smoking of any sort in this school. The pen- 
alty is severe. It is made so because smoking 
is a thing that a boy does not do all by him- 
self. He seeks a companion in it always, and 
so it leads to his putting temptation in the 
way of another. I will merely say, therefore, 
that any boy who is caught smoking will be 
suspended from the school, and a second 
offense will be followed with expulsion.” 
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From where he sat Louis could see both Mor- 
rill and Smythe ; and he saw them both flush. 

He was pretty sure afterward that although 
Morrill continued to associate with what was 
called the “ McKenzie crowd,” he abstained 
from cigarettes. But most of the others, Scar- 
borough and McKenzie and Terry especially, 
continued to indulge themselves just as if the 
rector had uttered no warning word. They 
became so bold about it that finally McKenzie 
was caught smoking in his room, and was sent 
home until after Thanksgiving. 

He was the evil spirit of the school, and 
during his absence his “crowd” held less 
well together. Scarborough and Baldersnaith 
continued their intimacy, to which Smythe 
had now so closely attached himself; Terry 
turned to other members of his own form; 
Morrill became interested in football. 

The first elevens had been made out, and 
now candidates for the second and third were 
being tried. Mr. Barclay advised Louis, whose 
practice for the hare and hounds he had fol- 
lowed, to try for the second Pythian eleven. 
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“ You’ve got yourself in thoroughly good 
condition for the run now,” he said to him. 
“Playing football will keep you there, and 
you re less likely to go stale.” 

So Louis went out and won a place as 
quarter-back on the second team. Meanwhile 
Morrill had won his place as tackle on the 
second Corinthian eleven; heavier than Louis 
and slower, he was never quite so keen about 
the game. He resented criticism and often lost 
his temper; but he stuck to the work never- 
theless, for he was ambitious some time to make 
the first eleven, perhaps even the school. 

They had not been practicing very long, 
and had not yet played a game, when a notice 
was posted on the bulletin-board of the Study 
announcing that the hare and hounds run 
would take place on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, October 25. Louis got excused for two 
days from football, and resumed his long-dis- 
tance runs. There were others then to keep 
him company. He found it easy to hold his 
own with any of them. 


After luncheon on the 25th, the boys who 
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were to run assembled in front of the Study. 
There were nearly fifty of them, boys from the 
third form as well as from the sixth; and all 
the little first and second formers hung about, 
waiting to see the start. 

They wore a variety of costumes. Old trou- 
sers and sweaters made the favorite combina- 
tion, but there were some in running-drawers, 
and some in knickerbockers and flannel shirts. 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Burns were there, ready 
to accompany the hounds as whippers-in ; and 
Colby, one of the hares, a tall, bony, long- 
legged fellow, with a face as tanned as an 
Indian’s, stood in the centre of a group. A 
bag containing the paper scraps which were 
to constitute the “scent” hung at his waist. 

Ackerman and Marvin and the other mem- 
bers of the two first elevens waited round like 
the little boys to see the start before going to 
their practice. 

Scarborough and Smythe and Baldersnaith 
were all prepared for the run, somewhat to 
Louis’s surprise. He himself kept close to 
Morrill, and suggested to him that they stick 
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together. Morrill was non-committal about 
that, saying that he did not really expect to 
finish, and that Louis was much too good to 
linger behind. 

“There comes Mr. Barclay!” cried some 
one, and they all looked up the road and saw 
the master and Mrs. Barclay, and the small 
Barclay toddling between them, clinging to 
their hands. Mrs. Barclay stopped at the gate 
with the little boy, and smiled and nodded. 
There was an awkward clutching off of caps. 
Mr. Barclay, in sweater and knickerbockers, 
came briskly through the crowd; the bag of 
“scent”? hung at his hip. He mounted the 
doorstep of the Study and said : — 

“ All the hounds will go down into the base- 
ment and wait there for ten minutes, until Mr. 
Phillips gives the word. The hares will begin 
to lay a trail at the cross-road beyond Mr. 
Burns’s house. Now then, boys, in with you.” 

They crowded past him and down the base- 
ment stairs. Mr. Phillips and Mr. Burns ush- 
ered in the last and closed the doors. The talk 
resounded, noisy and excited. 
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“ What’s the point of it?” asked Morrill. 

“<T suppose that it’s to keep us from know- 
ing which turn they take at the cross-road, and 
so being able to make a short cut after them,” 
Louis answered. 

Mr. Phillips waited at the head of the stairs, 
with his watch in hand. At last he cried out: 
“ All right, fellows!” 

He threw the door open; the boys swarmed 
up the stairs and out into the road. Louis was 
one of the last to pass through the gate, beside 
which stood Mrs. Barclay and the little boy. 
She smiled at him, and as he passed, she said, 
so that only he heard: “Go in and win, 
Louis, go in and win!’ 


CHAPTER VI 


4 eiee hounds started off compactly enough, 
and held well together for the first hun- 
dred yards, but by the time they reached the 
bridge beyond the Lower School, the column 
had thinned and lengthened. At the head were 
Mr. Phillips and three or four of the smaller 
boys, who were exultantly holding the lead for 
as long a time as might be; Mr. Burns and 
Wilton and two sixth-formers — Harris and 
North— brought up the rear. Louis and Mor- 
rill were running together in the middle of the 
column ; just behind them were Scarborough, 
Baldersnaith, Terry, and Smythe. 

From the bridge on, the distance between 
the head and the rear of the column continu- 
ally lengthened, and a new set of boys moved 
up to the head and a new set dropped behind 
to the rear. Louis and Morrill moved then to 
a position somewhat in advance of the middle; 
Scarborough and his friends were still keeping 
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pace with them. So it was when they saw Mr. 
Phillips and the leaders reach the cross-road 
and turn to the left. 

“What did I tell you?” grunted Scar- 
borough. 

Morrill looked back. “Good for you, 
Scabby,” he said. His voice was quite exult- 
ant; Louis wondered vaguely what he meant. 

It was a fine, sharp October day, with almost 
no wind, only enough to set the bright leaves 
of the maples twinkling and to send shadows 
breathing over the grasses. The sun shone on 
the gay colors of the trotting troop as it swung 
down the open road ; on the bare heads and the 
flushed faces, on the red and white sweaters, 
on the white trousers and flashing feet. 

The first distress had not yet seized the run- 
ners. It came upon some of them when the 
trail led them over a stone wall and up a hilly 
pasture to a ridge of woods. In the middle of 
the pasture Mormill subsided, gasping, into a 
walk. 

“Go on,” he said, when Louis slowed up, 
too. “Go on. Don’t wait for me.” 
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‘Plenty of time,” said Louis. “ Might as 
well take it easy here.” 

Morrill turned and looked back at Scar- 
borough and Baldersnaith, who were two or 
three rods behind. They, too, were walking. 
Scarborough called: “Wait a second, Ned! 
I want to speak to you.” 

Morrill stopped and waited. Louis went on 
a little way, and then waited, too, glancing 
apprehensively ahead meanwhile, for he did 
not want to be left too far behind. He got 
impatient. Scarborough and Baldersnaith 
were having a conference with Morrill, and 
presently Smythe and Terry joined it. Other 
boys came up and passed them; already the 
rear guard with Mr. Burns were climbing the 
stone wall at the foot of the pasture. 

“Hurry up, Ned!” called Louis. 

Morrill made no answer. Offin the distance, 
where the road they had just left swung round 
the hill, sounded three long toots from an auto- 
mobile horn. Then Morrill and Scarborough 
and the others began to run. Louis fell in 
with them. 
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“We’ve dropped behind a good deal,” said 
Louis. ‘ We’d better begin to make up some 
of it now.” 

To this no one made any answer. But they 
all came up the slope at a good pace, and 
scrambled over the stone wall that separated 
the pasture from the woods. The trail led 
at once into birch thickets. Suddenly Scar- 
borough exclaimed, “This way, fellows!” and 
sprang off down a narrow, open ravine. Bal- 
dersnaith, Terry, Smythe, and Morrill followed 
him — Morrill last of all. Louis stood staring 
after them. Then he called: “Ned! Ned! 
That ’s not the way! Here’s the trail!” 

Morrill flung back over his shoulder an 
irritable answer: “Oh, don’t bother about 
me so much! Run your own race! ” 

A moment later he and the others had 
plunged round a rock that barred one end of 
the ravine, and were lost to sight. 

Louis stood bewildered. Then a hot wave of 
anger and injured sensitiveness swept over his 
face. He started at once to run along the trail. 
For a few moments he did not save himself, 
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but in his anger crashed through the thickets 
and rushed over the open spaces with his teeth 
clenched and a miserable feeling in his throat. 
So Ned Morrill had been trying to get rid of 
him all along, — trying to “shake” him! That 
was why he had been so unresponsive when 
Louis had suggested that they run together ; 
that was why he had lagged so behind. He 
had planned to drop out and go off with those 
other fellows, and he had n’t wanted anybody 
to know about it. It was bad enough for Louis 
to think that he had been thrusting his com- 
pany on one who had not desired it; but it 
was heartbreaking to know that Ned Morrill 
had not desired it. 

He ran quite madly at first, as if to get 
away from the thought. Then he settled down 
to a steady pace. He passed quietly one group 
of boys after another; and then a conviction 
came upon him. He could win this race. He 
would win this race. He would show Ned 
Morrill that the best runner in the school 
would have been glad to run with him and 
help him to win a place. 
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He saw Dennison’s red head bob up from 
behind a rock a few yards m advance. 
Silently he overtook him. 

“ Hello, Denny!” he said. 

Dennison looked round. His flushed and 
freckled face lighted up, and he grinned. 

“Hello, Lou!” he answered. “ Tough, 
what ?” 

“Yes,” said Louis. He stooped to dodge 
under the low-growing twigs of some scrubby 
trees. 

Then they both saved their breath, trot- 
ting or jogging when there was a space 
open enough to allow it, ducking and twist- 
ing through the thickets when it was neces- 
sary. 

Dennison’s silent companionship made Louis 
feel more cheerful. There was something about 
Dennison that was so gratefully friendly. He 
had not Ned Morrill’s attractiveness. He was 
a homely boy and a modest one, and seemed 
always pleased and even surprised if any one 
showed him any attention. Louis liked him 
next best to Morrill of all the fellows that he 
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knew; and Dennison was the sort of boy 
that would not resent being liked “next 
best.” He was more than happy to be liked at 
all. He was just the person to be a comforting 
presence to Louis at that moment. 

Yet Louis’s thoughts returned to Morrill; 
there was something mysterious in the epi- 
sode. He wondered why Morrill and the oth- 
ers had started in the race, if it had been 
their plan to drop out almost immediately. 
He wondered why they had dropped out. Evi- 
dently they wished to go unperceived by either 
of the masters, and with as little notice as 
possible from any one. Well, Louis decided, 
he would n’t make any advances to Morrill 
after that; Morrill would have to show some 
disposition to make amends. 

“Thank goodness!”’ sighed Dennison. He 
pointed, and Louis saw through a gap in the 
woods a stone wall, and beyond that, open 
space. In another moment they were over the 
wall and out on the road. Then they saw how 
nearly up they were with the leaders. Mr. 
Phillips and half a dozen boys were jogging on 
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together a hundred yards ahead. In between 
there was no one. 

“We might as well move up now,” sug- 
gested Louis. 

Dennison nodded. Slowly they overhauled 
the others. 

“‘T hope we won’t have to leave the road 
again !”? murmured Dennison. “Gee, but I’ve 
got a pain in my side!” 

He kept on running just the same. They 
drew up abreast of Mr. Phillips. The master 
welcomed them with a smile. “I was wonder- 
ing what had become of you, Louis,” he said. 
“ But I was pretty sure we had n’t lost you.” 

“¢ Anybody ahead?” asked Louis. 

“Yes, North and Harris. They spurted in 
the woods, and I just sighted them when we 
came out on the road. They have a pretty 
good lead.” 

Louis thought a moment, looking keenly 
meanwhile at the four boys who were accom- 
panying Mr. Phillips. Wilton he did not fear, 
having run with him before; Knapp and 
Dravo, two fifth-formers, looked already too 
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the sixth was moving smoothly and easily, 
and seemed strong. 

Louis had run enough now to be a judge 
of style when he saw it, and Langforth’s high- 
stepping, light-falling stride he recognized as 
the native expression of the really talented 
runner. Besides, he remembered hearing that 
Langforth had won the mile the year before 
in the spring track athletics, and that he was 
captain of the Pythian track team. 

There was no doubt of Langforth’s good 
condition. His clear skin and easy breathing 
attested that, and Louis, looking shrewdly at 
his face, decided that there was character to 
reckon with, as well as condition. He had a 
clean-cut chin and a mouth that seemed set 
in a half smile, which, although pleasant, was 
confident. His eyes did not rove about much, 
but followed the road ahead, steady and calm. 

Louis knew that he was one of Ackerman’s 
best friends, a quiet, fastidious sort of fellow, 
who had not Ackerman’s open geniality, and 
never took any particular notice of the younger 
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boys. He had, for instance, never spoken to 
Louis. But he was respected throughout the 
school for his good manners and his fair- 
mindedness, and admired for his ability and 
his good looks. From hearing about him and 
seeing him, Louis had derived a silent admi- 
ration for him. And now he decided that 
Langforth was the man to watch. 

Harris and North were sixth-formers, too, 
and pretty stocky fellows, both of them. Harris 
was playing end on the second Corinthians, 
and North was the full-back on the second 
Pythian eleven, so Louis knew that they 
would probably not give out. But he felt 
pretty sure that Langforth would display bet- 
ter headwork than either of them, and that 
until Langforth made an attempt to take the 
lead, he had better jog along contentedly. 

They were still going away from the school. 
Louis thought that probably as soon as the 
trail doubled back, Langforth would spurt. 

The road coasted down a gentle slope; then 
there rose on the left of it a high, wooded 
hill known as Big Tom, quite the highest hill 
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in the neighborhood of the school. As the 
boys drew near the foot of the slope, they saw 
a white spot shining in the grass by the wall. 
It soon resolved itself into a heavy deposit of 
paper scraps, an indication that the hares had 
at this point crossed the wall and taken to the 
woods again. 

‘Oh, darn!”’ said Dennison. “ Another hike 
through the brush!” 

“T’m not in this race to win,” observed 
Mr. Phillips, as he clambered over the wall. 
“Good luck to you, boys.” 

So they left him and continued at their 
dog-trot up the hill, jumping logs and scram- 
bling through the thickets. The trail was well 
laid and easy to follow, but it mounted up 
and up, and soon they all had to drop into a 
walk. Dennison was gasping, but he pluckily 
held on at Louis’s heels. Knapp and Dravo 
fell gradually behind. Langforth pressed on, 
now in the lead, never looking back. 

The ascent grew more and more steep. 
They slipped and stumbled through the fallen 
leaves. Then they lost the trail. Langforth 
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plunged along the hillside, searching for it. 
Louis went on, climbing straight up. Denni- 
son looked both ways, like an uncertain dog, 
and finally followed Langforth. 

Louis pressed at increased speed up the 
hill, but nowhere was he rewarded with any 
trace of scent. At last, when he had almost 
reached the summit, he heard from far below 
Dennison’s shout, “ Tally-ho! Tally-ho!”’ sig- 
nifying that the trail had been recovered. 
Louis turned and bounded down the hill in 
_ the direction of the shout. 

When at last he picked up the scent, the 
muscles in his thighs were trembling and he 
felt shaky at the knees. It had been a stiff 
climb up and a headlong plunge down. He 
walked for a few moments, and recovered his 
breath. Then he started out to overtake the 
others. Along the side of the hill, and gradu- 
ally slanting down, lay the trail. It curved 
round, and finally descended the farther slope. 
Then Louis heard the crackling of branches 
ahead. Soon he saw Dennison walking with 
his hand pressed against his side. 
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“T’m done—for a while!” panted Den- 
nison, when Louis came up. “ You’d better 
light out after Langforth. He’s way ahead.” 

A moment later Louis burst suddenly out 
of the woods upon the cleared lower slope of 
the hill. At the bottom ran the Humberton 
road, which, if taken to the right, would lead 
into the Fairview turnpike at a sharp angle ; 
and then, if one doubled round the angle and 
took the turnpike, one would have a straight- 
away four-mile course to the school. 

But beyond the road lay a wide pasture, and 
across this Langforth was making, and a little 
way ahead of him were Harris and North. 

Then Louis knew what the course was. The 
hares had taken this short cut over to the turn- 
pike, and having reached that, were heading 
straight for home. The run was, in other 
words, more than half over; there were per- 
haps three miles to go. With the three sixth- 
formers a quarter of a mile in the lead, Louis 
set about closing up the gap. 

Once out of the woods and running in open 
country again, he seemed to grow stronger. 
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His wind was still good, and the strain that 
his thigh muscles had undergone in the hasty 
plunge down the hill soon wore off. He kept 
his eye on the leaders, watching to see if, at 
the pace he was taking, he was diminishing 
the distance. If so, it was so little as to be 
imperceptible, and he quickened his stride. 
Then the others disappeared in a belt of forest 
that lay between the meadow and the turnpike 
for which they were heading. 

It occurred to Louis that now was his most 
favorable opportunity for gaining. So long as 
he was in sight, they would try to maintain 
their distance; but if he spurted now, unseen 
by them, and startled them by appearing close 
behind on the turnpike, they might be driven 
to spurting too soon and wearing themselves 
out. Anyway, it should be then a race for 
three miles on pretty even terms. His training 
had given him confidence in his own endurance 
and his power to make a spurt now without 
disaster. 

So he sped along over the meadow. A 
glance backward showed Dennison toiling far 
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to the rear, and revealed to Louis how rapidly 
he was making up his loss. He knew that the 
tendency of the others when they were safe in 
the sheltering forest would be to slow down 
and take it easy. And when he reached the 
woods, he found it an open strip of pines, 
pleasantly carpeted for running, with no 
thickets to break through, and no leaves or 
branches to betray one’s soft approach. 

Louis had found no better place for sprint- 
ing than along the winding, cushioned lanes. 
The feeling of the pine-needles beneath his 
feet seemed to refresh him, to give him a new 
life and springiness. And when he emerged 
from the woods and sprang out upon the 
turnpike, the three leaders were less than a 
hundred yards ahead, trotting along in easy 
security and unconsciousness. Louis, running 
as quietly as possible, still further decreased 
their lead before North glanced round and 
saw him. 

The startled look on North’s face, the con- 
sternation with which at his words the others 
turned and looked, and then the sudden panic 
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with which they all three took to their heels, 
gave Louis a moment’s grim amusement. But 
they were not going to escape him now. He 
held his place doggedly, and waited for them 
to relapse to a more normal pace, which they 
soon did; and then he drew up and joined 
them. 

They looked at him and grinned. They were 
older boys than he, and did not grudge him 
that recognition. And Langforth, who had 
never spoken to him before, said, “ Could n’t 
shake you, eh?” 

Louis answered with a pleased smile. 

That was all the talk there was. From now 
on it was silent fighting. For another mile the 
four held together companionably enough, 
none of them caring as yet to commit any 
overt act of hostility, to try to win a lead 
from the others, and all of them able to hold 
their own. But with short, sidelong glances 
they studied one another’s faces, and sought 
to gauge one another’s condition and staying 
power. 

At the end of a mile Louis knew that Harris 
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was done. Harris was staggering, his head 
rolled wearily, his mouth, wide open, seemed 
insufficient to supply him with air. Gasping, 
he fell behind, and the three others never sent 
him a backward glance. 

They came to the long upward slope which 
the turnpike made a mile and a half from the 
school. They never slackened their trot. They 
took the slope at the same gait which they 
had maintained now for a mile. But three 
quarters of the way up, North suddenly put 
his hand to his side, and stopped. 

He had not seemed to be in such distress, 
and Louis, turning his head in surprise, saw 
him walk, drooping, to the stone wall by the 
roadside, and lean upon it with his elbows, his 
head sunk between his shoulders. 

Langforth spoke then, for the second time. 
“It’s you and me now,” he said. And as be- 
fore, Louis responded with his cheerful grin. 

He was wondering if Langforth had much 
spurt left in him. For himself, he felt that he 
could keep going at the jog-trot as long as his 
rival. He stayed just a step behind Langforth, 
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just at his shoulder, where he could watch the 
movements of his head, the character of his 
running, and where, too, he could see some- 
thing of his expression. 

It seemed to Louis that Langforth had be- 
gun to toss his head up anxiously, as if eager 
to sight over the top of the long slope; and 
he was sure that his lower lip was drawn 
more tightly across his jaw than it had been 
a few minutes before. But his running was 
still smooth and apparently tireless. 

At last they gained the hilltop and looked 
down the long eastward slope, straight to the 
school pond and the red brick buildings and 
the chapel tower, visible among the green and 
yellow of the trees. A smooth road, a gentle, 
continuous slope, a straightaway race on even 
terms for a mile. They came to the spot where 
the hares had dumped the last of the scent, a 
great flourish of white in the middle of the road. 

Langforth quickened his pace. Louis re- 
sponded, and held still at Langforth’s shoul- 
der. It was no gentle jog-trot now; the mile 
runner was putting on his speed. 
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“He’s trying to draw me out,” Louis thought. 
“¢ He can never keep on like this.” And Louis 
was right. Finding that his companion was 
not dislodged, and perhaps feeling that he 
had accomplished his purpose in tiring him, 
Langforth slackened his gait, and soon they 
were jogging on as before. 

Looking ahead, Louis saw the tall and lonely 
pine tree which marked the boundary of the 
school grounds and stood out in an open 
meadow about halfway down the slope. He 
resolved when he came abreast of that tree to 
take the lead. The test of endurance through 
which he had just passed had left him feeling 
confident. 

But just before they reached that point 
Langforth made a second spurt, and Louis 
abandoned his idea of taking the lead. In 
fact, it was all he could do to maintain his 
position at Langforth’s shoulder. The spurt 
lasted not so long as the other, and the 
moment that it relaxed Louis sprinted, and 
succeeded in gaining first place. 

Then out of the corner of his eye Louis 
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watched Langforth. He was determined that 
never again should Langforth pass him. Down 
the slope they ran, side by side, down to the 
Upper School. There half a dozen boys, sixth- 
formers, were waiting. 

“Tang! Lang!” they shouted. They ran 
out and accompanied their friend. “Go it, 
Lang, go it, old man!” And running beside 
him with cries of encouragement, they strove 
to urge him into the lead. 

But they awoke in Louis a last desperation. 
His breath was coming now in gasps, but he 
heard Langforth’s distressed panting. His legs 
seemed to be rambling about beneath him, and 
his feet fell heavily with every step ; but in his 
sidelong glance he saw Langforth’s shoulders 
heaving and his head rolling and his face white 
and drawn. “ Go on, cheer him!” Louis mut- 
tered to himself, defiantly. 

With the escort of sixth-formers and run- 
ning still shoulder to shoulder, the two boys 
crossed the bridge at the end of the pond, 
and entered on the last three hundred yards of 
their course. Then Louis saw a group of boys 
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gathered in front of the Study gate. A 
moment later and these boys were all stream- 
ing down the road, racing to meet the runners. 

“Lang! Lang! Lang!” was the shout that 
came most clearly to Louis’s ears. “ Lang! 
Lang! Go it, Lang!” echoed the sixth form 
escort. 

Louis felt a blind resentment. He was very 
tired. It was mean that they should all be 
cheering the older boy, that no one should 
be cheering him. Yet, even in the midst 
of his resentment, he was sane enough to 
realize that they were Langforth’s friends, 
who had collected to see him win, and that 
Langforth was an old boy and a popular one, 
while he was new and unknown. 

Suddenly out of the crowd emerged one 
fellow who ran ahead of all the rest, shouting, 
“Lou! Lou! Come on, Lou!”’ 

That cry made Louis throw his head up, and 
although his vision was blurred and unsteady, 
it was enough for him to recognize that head- 
long figure in the gray, brass-buttoned sweater 
and with the flying hair. It was Morrill. He 
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rushed up to Louis, turned, and ran with him, 
erying all the while, “ You can do it, Lou, old 
man! Youcando it! [always knew you could 
do it!”? And although the sixth form dele- 
gation were reinforced by more of their 
friends and the shout, “ Lang! Lang!” grew 
more incessant, more imperative, Louis heard 
only Morrill’s flow of heartening, joyous, 
triumphant exclamation. 

“I’ve got to win now! I’ve got to win!” 
Louis thought, with some hazy idea that it 
would be for Morrill’s sake —a very different 
inspiration from that with which Morrill had 
supplied him earlier in the race. 

Ackerman and Marvin came up, running, 
shouting, “ Lang! Lang!” 

But Louis did not care. Morrill was at his 
side, crying at the same moment, “Just fifty 
yards more, Lou, just fifty yards!” And he 
became dimly aware then, too, that from the 
crowd gathered at the finish line there were 
shouts of “Collingwood! Collingwood!” as 
well as of “Lang! Lang!” 

“ Hit it up a little, Lou, just a little !”’ Mor- 
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rill pleaded ; and Louis, although his ears were 
ringing and his lungs seemed swollen and suf- 
focating,, responded gallantly. 

Morrill screamed with delight at seeing him 
draw two feet ahead of Langforth ; but Lang- 
forth was plucky, too, and in another moment 
he had overtaken Louis, and at the last twenty 
yards they were running neck and neck. 

“Come on, Lou! Come on! Come on!” 
shrieked Morrill. Every one was shouting. 
Before Louis’s wavering vision was a great 
crowd of wildly waving boys; but nearer, on 
the path, he had an instant’s glimpse of Mrs. 
Barclay and her little son. He remembered 
her last word to him — for her sake, too —he 
was getting a little queer in the head, per- 
haps—if he tried any harder it might kill 
him — but anyway it was the thing to do. 

So he crossed the finish line a foot ahead of 
Langforth, and fell into Morrill’s arms. 


CHAPTER VII 
(baie the boys crowded round Louis, eager 


to congratulate him, to shake his hand. 
At first he was only vaguely aware of them 
all, as of a close, encircling, murmuring dark 
cloud. He seemed to awake to see Morrill still 
proudly supporting him, still saying, “Great 
work, Lou, great work!’’ And then the other 
faces emerged, — faces of big boys who had 
never before recognized him, and who were 
now smiling on him, faces of little boys 
whom he had never before recognized, and 
who were now eagerly venerating and respect- 
ful. 
“Give him air! Get back!” Morrill com- 
manded; and then Louis struggled weakly. 
“Oh, I’m all right,” he said. So they 
crowded closer than ever, and shook hands. 
And among them came Ackerman. “ Where’s 
that wingless wonderbird ?”’ he cried, and he 
took Louis right out of Morrill’s arms, and 
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with his left arm over Louis’s shoulder and 
clasping Louis’s right hand, he said : — 

“YT wanted Lang to win, for he’s my old 
friend and it’s his last year, and that’s why I 
was cheering for him, but you’re almost as 
good.” 

And then up came Langforth, looking pretty 
white, but with a smile on his face, and he 
said: “ You ran me to a standstill, Colling- 
wood, and you'll do the same to the Corin- 
thian fellows next spring.” 

“Oh,” said Louis, “it’s mighty good of 
you —” 

He was so bewildered that he did not know 
quite what he was saying, and he stopped 
short, for Mrs. Barclay was standing before 
him, smiling both at him and at Langforth. 

“‘T always like to see a younger boy do so 
well against the older fellows,” she said to 
Louis. ‘‘ And I always like to see an older fel- 
low take it so nicely,” she said to Langforth. 
“Tt was a great race, and Mr. Barclay ’s more 
done up than either of you.” 

There was great laughter at this, and the 
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ever pleased them so much as to have it inti- 
mated that a master had not quite held his 
own with them in an athletic contest. Lang- 
forth, escorted by Ackerman and Marvin, 
started for the Upper School. Louis and Mor- 
rill, who had again laid his arm with proud 
affection across the victor’s shoulders, moved 
slowly toward the School. Most of the other 
boys remained to wait for the lagging runners, 
and to speculate on the order in which they 
might arrive. 

All the way to the School Morrill kept up 
an eager interrogatory. How long had Louis 
and Langforth been running neck and neck ? 
Where did they draw away from the others? 
How was old Dennison getting on at last ac- 
counts? And so on, and so on. He hardly 
waited for Louis’s answers, but interspersed 
his own enthusiastic congratulations over and 
over again. And to Louis, exhausted and 
grateful, it seemed odd that he could ever 
have doubted Morrill’s loyal interest. 

Morrill drew his bath for him, helped him to 
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undress, and then remembered that he needed 
a bath and a change of clothes himself. So 
he took the adjoining bathroom, and over the 
partition, while they splashed and simmered 
luxuriously, they maintained a high-keyed con- 
versation. After they emerged, they chased 
each other in their bath wrappers up the stairs 
and through the entrance hall, bringing on 
themselves a reproving “ Sh-h!” from Mr. 
Greene, the master in charge. But when he 
saw that one of them was Louis, he smiled and 
said, “ All right, Collingwood — good work 
— congratulations!” For that afternoon, at 
least, Louis was something of a privileged 
character. 

In Louis’s alcove Morrill sat on the bed and 
made his confession. 

“Lou,” he said, “I’m ashamed of the way 
I acted this afternoon. I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ Louis answered. 
“But I wish you’d stayed in the race. I 
guess it would have been a three-cornered one 
then.” 

“Well, hardly. I haven’t had a bit of a 
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good time— after treating you the way I 
did.” 

“Oh, forget it!’ Louis said, and he reached 
out and put his hand over Mormill’s mouth. 
But Morrill pulled the hand away and held it 
while he continued : — 

“The way of it was this, Lou. Scabby and 
Baldy and three or four of us had planned to 
sneak off and have an automobile drive. Well, 
it was Scabby’s idea. We were all in it. He’d 
arranged to have the machine ready for us out 
on the Billington road, just beyond Martin’s 
woods. We were to drop out of the run and 
make for it at the most convenient time. 
Scabby had been out walking, and had seen 
the hares practicing; so he happened to strike 
the place about right. The machine was to 
take us flying over to Marbledale, where 
Scabby had ordered a big spread for us — 
with wine, he said, but Scabby hkes to talk. 
I guess that was mostly talk. But anyway, the 
hotel over there was n’t running any chances, 
and Scabby had to pay for everything in 
advance. Well, we didn’t want anybody to 
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follow us, and that’s why I turned on you 
the way I did when we were sneaking off. I 
felt mean about it the next moment.” 

“ That ’s all right,” said Louis. “ What hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Well, we found the machine all right, — 
a corking big Thomas flyer it was, too, —and 
we started off at a fine clip. But we’d gone 
only a couple of miles out the Marbledale road 
when one of our front tires picked up a nail. 
So there we were with a puncture, and the 
chauffeur had n’t brought an extra tire, or 
even anything to mend the break. Now what 
do you think of that?” 

“ Hard luck. And pretty dull of the chauf- 
feur.” 

“That ’s what Scabby thought. And he 
went right up in the air and gave the man the 
most awful dressing down. If Scabby makes 
plans and invites people to anything, and it 
does n’t go off right, somebody has to suffer. 
And with that spread in Marbledale all paid 
for and no way of getting to it, Scabby was 
more haired up than usual. And besides being 
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pretty rough in his tall, he swore he would n’t 
pay the chauffeur a cent; and the chauffeur 
got ugly, and said he ’d report the case to Dr. 
Davenport, — said he guessed young kids at 
St. Timothy’s were n’t supposed to be chasing 
round the country in automobiles, anyway. 
So then we all got sort of nervous; and finally 
we succeeded in calming Scabby down, and 
then the chauffeur, after we’d paid him a 
good deal more than he had any right to ask. 
And then we started to walk home. Did you 
notice any of us at lunch?” 

“‘ Not especially. Why?” 

“Oh, just that we didn’t eat any lunch. 
We were all saving up for this wonderful 
spread of Scabby’s. And so that made us all 
especially sore. Jing, but I’m hungry!” 

Louis fished out from under his bed a box 
of crackers. 

“You are certainly a life-saver. Well, we 
had n’t walked far before we all got to brood- 
ing on our disappointment, and nobody said 
anything; and so I got to brooding more and 
more about the mean way Id acted with you. 
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And I felt pretty sure you ’d come in near the 
top; and all of a sudden I made up my mind 
I wanted to be there to see you. So I just 
said, ‘I’m going to see the finish of the hare 
and hounds,’ and started to run. The others 
just kept on walking, and I guess they have n’t 
got in yet.” 

“T can tell you I’m mighty glad you were 
there at the finish,” said Louis. “ It made just 
the difference, I guess, between my winning 
and losing.” 

“O shucks!” said Morrill. 

“ Maybe it’s just as well the machine broke 
down,” Louis observed. “If it hadn’t, and 
you'd gone on to Marbledale, you might have 
been caught, and then most likely you’d all 
have been fired.”’ 

“Well, you’ve got to take some chances in 
order to have a good time,” Morrill protested. 

“TI don’t see why. I’m having a perfectly 
good time; there’s always something to do.” 

“Oh, but you’re an athlete.” 

“No, I’m not — only trying to be. Any- 
body can try to be an athlete. That’s the 
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trouble with Scarborough; he won’t try. He’d 
like to make it unfashionable —if he could.” 

“ Scabby is rather grown up in some ways, ” 
said Morrill, in the tone of one making an 
admission. 

“T don’t call it grown up at all,” said 
Louis, “to pretend to be above doing any- 
thing in athletics. He isn’t really as grown up 
as Ackerman or Marvin. He’s just foolish. 
He started in trying to be supercilious and im- 
press everybody, without doing anything, just 
by being conceited and disagreeable. Now 
that’s been toned down a little, but he’s still 
trying to be a leader just by seeming superior 
and experienced, not by doing anything.” 

“There’s something in what you say,” 
admitted Morrill. “But Scabby’s more of a 
fellow than you think, just the same. You 
ought to see him run a motor-car.” 

Footsteps approaching down the corridor 
kept Louis from replying. A moment later 
Dennison appeared, with his hair all rumpled, 
his cheeks flushed, his breath panting. 

“Congratulations, Lou!” he cried. “ Wish 
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I’d been able to push you harder so that I 
could have seen the finish.” 

“Where did you come in, Denny?” Louis 
asked. 

“Third,” Dennison said, modestly. 

“Third! Then you beat out Harris and 
North !” 

“ Yes, by good luck. North was all in when 
I overtook him — cramps in his stomach. And 
then about a quarter of a mile from the school 
I caught up with Harris. He was loafing along, 
but he braced when I overtook him, and we 
had quite a hot race to the finish. I managed 
to get it.” 

“‘ Between you two, the fourth form has cer- 
tainly done itself proud,” said Morrill. “Jing, 
but I’m hungry!” 

“T’ve got some strawberry jam in my 
alcove,’ said Dennison. “Come in and help 
yourself while I’m getting a bath.” 

“ Had any others finished before you came 
up?” Louis asked, when they were eating the 
jam. 

“Yes; I hung round for a while. I guess 
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about half of them are in — pretty well done 
up, most of ’em, too.” Dennison dropped off 
his clothes and slipped into his bath wrapper. 
“Mr. Burns had just got in. By the way, I 
heard him asking about you and Scarborough 
and Baldy, Ned. He wondered if you’d all 
finished away up, for he saw you ahead at the 
start, and never sighted you again. And Mr. 
Willard, who was at the finish, said you’d 
come in, but not over the course, and that the 
rest of the bunch hadn’t shown up. What 
happened to you?” 

“Oh, we just dropped out,” Morrill an- 
swered uneasily. 

“ Hard luck. Leave just a little of the jam, 
will you?” and Dennison shuffled off up the 
corridor. 

“Td just as soon you wouldn’t say anything 
about that automobile attempt— to Denny or 
any one,” Morrill said. 

“All right. Oh, I guess you’re safe 
enough.” 

“JT don’t think any of the masters saw us, 
but still, the less said about it the better.” 
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When Scarborough and Baldersnaith and 
Smythe got in, Louis did not know. He saw 
them for the first time at supper that night. 
They all congratulated him, Baldersnaith en- 
thusiastically, Smythe mildly, Scarborough 
oruffly. 

Scarborough and Louis were friendly enough 
now, but it was easy to see that this evening 
Scarborough was in a sour humor. The sulky 
look was on his face. He spoke only to com- 
plain about the food, of which, however, he 
ate much more than usual. The fact was noted 
by the master at the head of the table, Mr. 
Elwood, who sometimes indulged a sarcastic 
vein. 

“‘T have never known you to be so appre- 
ciative of our beans, Scarborough,” he said, 
when the boy passed his plate for a second 
helping. “I noticed that you did n’t eat much 
luncheon. I’m afraid you were n’t sufficiently 
fortified for your long run.” 

There was something in Mr. Elwood’s 
manner, his inflection as he spoke, more than 
in the words themselves, that awakened Scar- 
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borough’s suspicion. Whatever it was, Balder- 
snaith, too, was not unconscious of it. He 
flushed, and Scarborough looked at the mas- 
_ ter sullenly. 

“Tam sorry that my appetite should have 
to excite comment,” he said. He had a knack 
sometimes for putting a master in a hole. 
There had always been a latent antagonism 
between him and Mr. Elwood. The master 
made no reply. 

The next morning, after chapel, the rector 
came into the schoolroom just as the boys 
were settling down for the first study hour. 
He mounted the platform and said, in a grave 
voice : — 

“Boys, I have learned that yesterday a 
party of those who were entered in the hare 
and hounds run dropped out to go for an auto- 
mobile drive. Who they were, I don’t know; I 
have made no special effort to find out. But 
it has always been understood that motoring 
here is absolutely forbidden. The strength of 
this school is in its discipline; and the auto- 
mobile carries a boy too easily and speedily 
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beyond the reach of discipline. Therefore it 
has always been understood that motoring is 
an offense demanding the severest punishment. 
In this case the offense seems to me aggravated 
by the deliberate cunning and deceitfulness 
with which it was carried out. To enter an 
athletic contest, apparently in good faith, and 
then, under cover of the woods, to sneak off to 
an automobile which was hired to be in wait- 
ing’, does not seem to me creditable to a boy’s 
bravery or honor. I will ask the boys who 
were guilty of this performance to come to 
me some time to-day and confess. I will not 
ask them to confess here in public.” 

Dr. Davenport had a way of making his 
' grim announcements as grim as possible. As 
he walked out of the room there was not a 
sound. 

Louis glanced at Morrill, who sat across the 
aisle from him. Morrill was flushed a little, 
but he opened a book, and at once seemed to 
become absorbed in it. Farther along, Scar- 
borough sat scowling and idle for a moment 
before turning to work; and beyond him 
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Louis had a glimpse of Smythe; and Smythe 
looked frightened and wretched. 

One hour later the fourth form was called 
for Latin recitation. Going up the stairs to 
the recitation-room, Louis passed Smythe and 
Scarborough engaged in warm debate in a 
corner of the landing. Scarborough had 
elbowed the smaller boy into the corner, and 
was holding him there. Louis overheard him 
say, In a savage undertone, “ You do, and I'll 
make you wish you’d never been born!”’ 

Smythe mumbled some protest, and Scar- 
borough seemed to grow more menacing in 
reply. Louis passed on. The two boys were 
the last to enter the recitation-room, and 
Smythe looked more worried, Scarborough 
more sullen, than before. 

As for Baldersnaith and Morrill, they both 
seemed quite cheerful. They made good reci- 
tations, and sat down with apparently no 
shadow of care to trouble them. But after 
the recitation, during the five minutes’ inter- 
mission, Morrill and Baldersnaith and Scear- 
borough walked off by themselves. Smythe 
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looked wistfully after them. He would have 
liked to join them, but dared not. And re- 
membering what he had heard, Louis guessed 
that Scarborough’s treatment of Smythe had 
indeed been severe. 

Louis amused himself with Dennison and 
three or four others playing “Spanish Fly ” 
—a sort of leapfrog, where the boy who went 
over administered to the boy who was down 
what was called a “spur.’’ Dennison had a 
knack of making this spur particularly biting 
and effective, and of landing hard at the same 
time with his knuckles on the victim’s back. 


1? 


“Ow, Denny, you fiend!” was the common 
exclamation, and the sufferer would straighten 
up and rub the sore places. And then he 
would try to perform just like Dennison on 
the next victim. 

Seeing Smythe lugubriously alone, Louis 
called to him, “Come on, Smythe; well let 
you turn up.” It was a facetious invitation 
that they had often given him, but that he 
had never accepted; fear of damage to his 
person or his clothes restrained him. 
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But now, perhaps in the forlorn moment 
when he wished beyond anything else to be 
thought a good fellow, Smythe accepted this 
opportunity. He squatted, he rested his elbows 
on his knees, and waited ; and Dennison going 
over spurred him so viciously that he winced. 
And because of that violence, when Louis 
next followed, he raised himself up timidly 
and Louis landed on his head, and together 
they rolled in the dirt. 

“ All right,” said Louis good-naturedly. 
“T’m down now. Give me a hot one, 
Smythe.” 

But the best Smythe could do was a mild 
little tap with his heel. “No, this way,” said 
Dennison, and he booted Louis with a re- 
sounding thwack that drew delighted laughter 
from all the spectators, and caused Louis to 
straighten up and rub himself protestingly. 
A few more trials and Smythe failed at the 
requirements, and was again — in the expres- 
sive phrase — “turned up.” At that moment 
Scarborough and Morrill and Baldersnaith 
appeared ; and Scarborough, with a whoop, 
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pointed out the victim. And then he made a 
rush and a leap, and instead of fairly going 
over Smythe, settled on him with all his weight 
amidships and bore him to the earth. Smythe 
picked himself up, and seeing who was his 
assailant, tried to laugh. But Louis said: 
“Scarborough, I don’t think that’s much 
of a way to butt into a game.” 

“Oh, you don’t!” said Scarborough ; and 
something disagreeable might have happened 
right then had not the Study bell rung and 
the boys had to troop in for the fourth hour 
of study. 

When the noon recess came, Morrill called 
across the aisle, “ Wait for me, Lou, will 
you?” And then, after he had put his books 
away, he said, “ Let’s take a stroll up the 
road before lunch.” 

Louis knew that Morrill had something on 
his mind, and so walked in silence, waiting 
for him to speak. And finally, when they had 
passed the Upper School and got away from the 
other boys, Morrill said: “I guess it’s a mess, 
all right. Who do you suppose spotted us?” 
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Louis shook his head. 

“ Scabby thinks Elwood. I must say, Scab- 
by’s acting very decently,” Morrill continued. 

“Ts he?” Louis looked surprised. “ From 
what I overheard him say to Smythe, I thought 
he probably wasn’t acting very well.” 

“What was that?” 

Louis repeated the threat. Morrill laughed. 

“That ’s just like Scabby,” he said. “ He 
was only bluffing Smythe. He told us about 
it, and had us all promise that if Smythe 
came to us, wed say there was only one thing 
to do, and that was to lie low — not give our- 
selves away.” 

“ You think that’s the thing to do?” 

“JT don’t know. But Scabby finally per- 
suaded us.” 

“ Humph!” Louis ejaculated, scornfully. 
“Why do you all let him boss you? Have n’t 
you any minds of your own?” 

“T guess you don’t understand,” Morrill 
answered. ‘“‘Scabby’s shouldered the whole 
thing. He’s up now, telling the rector. He 
talked us into letting him do that. And so 
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he’s really trying to save Smythe and the rest of 
us. It just amuses him to keep Smythe scared.” 

“Oh!” said Louis. “He’s taking all the 
blame?” 

“Yes. We argued and argued with him 
about it. He said it was all his idea, and he’d 
got the rest of us into it, and he would tell 
the rector that, and say that we were all ready 
to come and confess if he wanted us to. I 
guess that’s what will happen.” 

“T should n’t wonder,” said Louis. “ But 
still, it’s pretty decent of Scarborough to try 
to get you off.” 

‘¢ He has a decent side,” said Morrill. 

Scarborough came in to luncheon late that 
day. He stopped at Mr. Elwood’s chair and 
said, “I’ve been up seeing the rector, Mr. 
Elwood.” Then he took his seat. 

He was more silent and in manner more curt 
and disagreeable than usual. He scowled all 
through the meal, as if things had gone very 
wrong with him. But afterward Morrill came 
to Louis and said, “It’s all right. Scabby ’s 
fixed it up for us.” 
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“The rector doesn’t want you to come 
forward ?” 

“No. He told Scabby that since he assumed 
responsibility, and the thing was such a ridicu- 
lous failure anyway, he wouldn’t press the 
matter. He was satisfied to know that we 
were willing to confess if it was desired, and 
he told Scabby he was quite sure anyway 
that he was the ringleader, and the one to be 
punished.” 

“ What ’s gomg to happen to him ?” 

“Nothing much, as far as I can make 
out. Scabby says the rector gave him a long 
spiel and told him to be good; but if there 
was any worse than that, Scabby has n’t 
told me.” 

There was more than that, but Scarborough 
never told. He did not confide to any one the 
appeal the rector made to him or the punish- 
ment that was imposed. 

““My boy,” the rector had said, standing 
with his hands clasped behind his back and 
looking from his stalwart height down into 
the sullen, unwilling face, “I’ve watched you 
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with interest and concern. Since you’ve come 
here, you’ve chosen to do nothing right. 
You ’ve chosen to set yourself in opposition 
to the spirit of the place, and you’ve tried 
to set others in rebellion. I can say to you 
honestly that I have been disturbed by your 
attitude, —if that is any satisfaction to you, 
—and I do not know what else you have 
been aiming at. I have been disturbed be- 
cause youre a fellow of considerable force 
and influence. You’re not simply asilly, irre- 
sponsible child. You are the sort of boy that 
is bound to have a following; and you don’t 
seem to care how you recruit your following, 
or where you lead them. Now I accept your 
statement of this case. I don’t exonerate the 
other boys, but as you say they are ready to 
come forward, and protested against your 
coming forward alone, I will waive any fur- 
ther investigation. What I do think 1s im- 
portant is that you and I should come to an 
understanding. No doubt you realize that 
there is a certain element of disgrace in being 
sent home in disgrace. I imagine you really 
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do not court such a climax to your school 
career?” 

He paused and looked at Scarborough with 
his steady eyes, and when, after a sullen 
moment, the boy silently shook his head, he 
put his hand out and laid it on Scarborough’s 
shoulder. : 

“Then, my boy,” he said, “let us apply a 
little common sense and friendliness to the 
situation. I never want to dismiss a boy from 
this school until I am sure he can be nothing 
but a bad influence. I am not yet sure of that 
with regard to you, though I must say that 
so far you have been nothing but a bad 
influence. You can be something else, if you 
will. Your personality is strong enough, your 
mind is good enough. Instead of being at odds 
with our restrictions, with our interests, with 
our work and our play, see if you can’t get 
into harmony with them. You’ll be happier. 
Believe me, my boy. I’ve seen other boys who 
have come here in the same spirit as you have 
done, and I know.” 

There was a convincing honesty and vigor 
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in Dr. Davenport’s manner, in his voice, in his 
eyes. No boy to whom he made such a direct 
personal appeal could fail to accept his sin- 
cerity, and it was seldom that a boy was so 
stubborn and so hardened that he could not 
be won by such sympathy. And Scarborough 
said nothing. He only looked sullenly at the © 
floor. But that Dr. Davenport read as a sign 
of surrender. Pride prevented the boy from 
raising his eyes, from making the frank avowal. 
So the rector continued : — 

“T could tell you, I think, how to go to 
work to be happy here — to be successful and 
legitimately proud and excited in your success. 
Of course you’re not successful now or legiti- 
mately proud or excited. You’re only striving 
all the time to pretend that you are. You 
could be the real thing, and you pretend to 
despise being the real thing. Now I think I 
could point the way for you. But instead of 
doing that, I am going to close the way for 
you—for a while. I’m going to make it 
impossible for you to win the recognition, to 
perform the achievement, that such a boy as 
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you might legitimately expect. That must be 
your punishment. You won’t feel it as a 
punishment at first. But if you are the boy I 
take you to be, you will feel it keenly enough 
soon. And when you begin to feel that, you 
will begin to be a valuable citizen. And then 
you will be given your opportunity. Do you 
understand at all what I mean?” 

‘No, sir,’ said Scarborough. 

“ Just this. You are forbidden to take part 
in any competitive exercises of any kind, out- 
side of those of the study and classroom. You 
are not to play on any athletic team ; you are 
not to take part in any literary or social event; 
you are, in other words, not to be permitted 
to take any conspicuous place in the school 
life. You are to be reduced to the baldest 
and barest connection with the place. Do you 
understand ?” 

“YT think so.” Scarborough smiled in bra- 
vado. “I guess I can stand that. I’ve never 
gone in for athletics. I’ve never had any 
interest in those things.” 

“Very well,” said the rector. “That is to 
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be your punishment. At the end of three 
months, if your conduct has been good, the 
ban will be lifted. Meanwhile you must be the 
boy to whom every gate of opportunity is 
closed. Think it over. Perhaps you will find 
the punishment more severe than you antici- 
pate.” 

“That’s all you’re going to do to me?” 
asked Scarborough. 

Chat ’s: all.” 

“Thank you, sir.’ The boy started from 
the room. 

“ Scarborough !” He turned and came back. 
The rector looked at him with kindlier, more 
humorous eyes. “ You’re not going to find it 
such a light punishment, Scarborough. You 
had the manliness to come to me and take all 
the blame on yourself. You'll have the man- 
liness to find the penalty severe.” 

He took the boy’s hand and grasped it, and 
then, patting him on the back, turned him 
toward the door. 

When Scarborough, after giving his excuse 
to Mr. Elwood, sat down at the luncheon-table, 
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Louis saw that Baldersnaith turned toward 
him with an apprehensive, inquiring eagerness. 
And Louis heard Scarborough’s short, decisive, 
reassuring remark. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘ the old man was easy.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE old man was easy,” Scarborough had 

said; and for the first week or so the 

boy had no reason to think otherwise. For 

the escapade he and his associates went un- 

punished ; they had not a Latin line to write, 
not a black mark against their record. 

Scarborough and Morrill and Baldersnaith 
continued to amuse themselves for about that 
period at Smythe’s expense. They would pre- 
vail on other boys to go gravely up to Smythe 
— it might be before chapel, it might be after 
dinner — and say, “Smythe, the rector wants 
to see you in his study.” 

The first time this message was brought to 
him, Smythe turned white and his lips trem- 
bled. “ All right,” he said, submissively, and 
started in obedience. He was leaving the 
building when the boy who had delivered 
the message tapped him on the shoulder, 
grinning. 
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“T was just joking,” he said. “The rector 
did n’t send for you.” 

After that, the message, so frequently 
brought him, always awakened in Smythe 
suspicion of its genuineness, but it always 
caused him anxiety. He never quite dared 
to believe it fraudulent until he was assured 
that it was so. And thus, until the game wore 
threadbare, he was kept in an uneasy and 
harassed state of mind. 

Moreover, Scarborough persecuted him un- 
remittingly, coming up to ask, “ Tattled yet, 
Smythe, old girl?” or to say amiably, “So 
you were thinking of telling the rector all 
you know, were you, Smythe?”’ And then he 
would seize the boy’s wrists, and twist them 
across each other until Smythe howled in tor- 
ture, “No! Oh, no!” and so secured his 
release. 

“ Just a little lesson in first aid to the injured, 
in case you should tell,’ Scarborough would 
say, significantly. 

But after a while the diversion became tame. 
Smythe could no longer be victimized. It 
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was apparent that the danger of detection had 
blown over. New interests engrossed Morrill 
and Baldersnaith, so that they ceased to be 
entertained by exciting the fears of the tim- 
orous Smythe. 

The football season had really begun. Morrill 
and Baldersnaith were playing together on the 
second Corinthian team ; Louis was playing on 
the second Pythian. The Pythian first eleven 
was a light eleven; most of the heavy fellows 
in the school that year seemed to be Corinthians. 
So Ackerman, the Pythian captain, made for 
the second time a canvass of the available 
‘‘ material,’ and for the second time he came 
to Scarborough, and urged him to try for the 
eleven. And Scarborough merely said he was 
not interested. 

“You’re a great big chap!” exclaimed 
Ackerman. “ You ought to be ashamed just 
to loaf round the way you do. Don’t be so 
soft. You’re needed. Haven’t you any kind 
of spirit ?”’ 

“T care nothing at all about it,” said Scar- 
borough. 
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He thought that was the truth. He did not 
feel it necessary to give the final reason, that 
he could not play because the rector had for- 
bidden him. Ackerman denounced him bitterly 
for his laziness, his lack of spirit, and Scar- 
borough heard him apparently unmoved. 

Various things happened, however, to dis- 
turb Scarborough’s contentment. One of the 
most serious was the expulsion of his sixth 
form friends, McKenzie and Terry. They 
were detected stealing out of their dormitory 
after midnight, fully dressed. Their records 
were consistently bad, they had low marks in 
studies, and the rector decided that the time 
had come to separate them from the school. 

This double expulsion broke up the unde- 
sirable ring of which they had made them- 
selves the centre, and which, by natural process, 
Scarborough would in due time have inherited. 
It deprived him of a certain prestige, and it 
deprived him of two companions. Now that 
Terry and McKenzie were gone, there was 
no one left to rail with him against existing 
conditions, to sharpen wit at the expense of 
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the institution, the masters, and the successful 
and prosperous boys. It had been an occupa- 
tion for many an idle hour. He had now to 
cast about for something to take its place. 

Meanwhile there were irritating little activi- 
ties and successes taking place in his immedi- 
ate neighborhood. It was exasperating to have 
Baldersnaith drawn into this football interest. 
He felt that Baldersnaith, who, of all the boys 
there, should have been sympathetic with his 
fastidious, aristocratic attitude, was being led 
away from him. Baldersnaith talked football 
across the table with Collingwood now more 
than he talked automobiles with Scarbor- 
ough. 

One day the November issue of the “St. 
Timothy’s Mirror” was distributed at the din- 
ner-table. That was always an absorbing event. 
For a few moments after the copies were dealt 
out, eating and conversation were suspended, 
and every one in the dining-hall turned the 
pages of the paper. 

On this occasion excitement broke out at 


Mr. Elwood’s table. 
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“Tou, look at page 51!” cried Balder- 
snaith. 

So everybody turned to page 51, and soon 
they all had Louis blushing and embarrassed 
under such comments as, “ Pretty hot stuff, 
aren’t you, Lou?” “Guess you wrote it your- 
self, did n’t you, Lou?” “It’s signed L.; that 
stands for Louis.” 

The article was the account of the hare and 
hounds run, and the climax of it, the descrip- 
tion of the finish of the first hounds and the 
praise of the winner, was done in fine rhetor- 
ical style. 

“‘¢Down to the line they came,’”’ read Bal- 
dersnaith aloud, “‘ neck and neck, the novice 
and the veteran, the new boy with his spurs 
to win and the experienced runner eager to 
claim one last laurel.’ ” 

“ Oh, shut up, Baldy!” cried Louis. “ We 
can all read.” But Baldersnaith continued: — 

“¢ Against Collingwood’s good judgment 
and nervy determination Langforth’s experi- 
ence was of no avail, and in a spectacular 
finish the fourth form runner crossed the line 
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two feet in advance of the sixth form favor- 
Res 

“‘ A-ay!”’ they cheered, mildly. 

“‘ But here we have the real thing!” cried 
Baldersnaith, and he continued to read: 
“‘¢There is no question but that Colling- 
wood’s performance was a remarkable one. 
He should have a great future as a runner, 
and we confidently expect that his name will 
shed lustre on many a St. Timothy’s track 
event.” ” 

“Who is your friend, O Lustrous One?”’ 
asked Morrill. 

“Yes, who’s L.? Do you know, Mr. El- 
wood?” Cary appealed to the master for a 
suggestion. 

“Tt might be Langforth, might n’t it?” 
said the master. “ He’s editor-in-chief of the 
‘Mirror,’ you know, and he would be a likely 
person to write up the hare and hounds.” 

“Of course; that’s who it is!” declared 
Baldersnaith. “ There ’s awfully little about 
Langforth in the whole account. Well, he’s 
given you a handsome send-off, Lou!” 
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“ How many extra copies are you going to 
order?” asked Scarborough, with a grin. 

The question was genial, and Louis con- 
fessed frankly, ‘‘Two,—one for my scrap- 
book and one for my father, — that is, if I 
can get them.” 

“Take mine,” said Scarborough, and he 
thrust his copy across the table. 

“But you have n’t read it!” Louis ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, I never read the rag,” said Scar- 
borough. ‘When we have a popular celebrity 
at the table, I read what it has to say about 
him, but that’s all I care for.” 

“ You read the last number,” said Morrill. 
“T know, because you told me you could 
write as good stories yourself as were printed 
in it.” 

“That ’s the reason I don’t consider it 
worth reading any more,” replied Scarborough, 
imperturbably. 

They all laughed, and they laughed again 
when Louis said, “ Well, Scabby, when the 
‘Mirror’ prints a story of yours, I'll give you 
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my copy —for I certainly should n’t want to 
keep it.” 

He did paste in his scrap-book with some 
pride the account of his victory, but he felt 
more pride still when a letter came from his 
father, saying : — 

“Tread the article about your race, but it 
was n’t nearly so vivid or satisfying to me as 
your own description. That was first-rate, and 
I’d like to have you cultivate the power of 
writing all you can. Go in for the literary life 
as well as the athletic.” 

But just at that time Louis had very slight 
opportunities to enter the literary life, apart 
from the performance of his daily exercises 
and tasks. Football was getting more exact- 
ing; he was playing quarter-back, and he 
was busy devising new plays and signals, and 
learning the finer points of the position. 

He was hardly aware of it himself, but he 
was beginning to achieve a reputation among 
his mates on the Pythian eleven. He developed 
valuable qualities— dash, coolness of head, 
steadiness in handling punts, speed in running 
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with the ball, sureness in tackling. So intent 
was he on meeting the problems that unfolded 
in the daily practice that he did not realize 
the progress he was making. When Dennison 
or Baldersnaith or Morrill commented on it, 
he more than half believed they were chaffing 
him. 

Scarborough was better informed. From 
the day when the “ Mirror” had appeared, 
with its eulogy which had so disconcerted 
Louis, he had understood that here was a boy 
more important than he had thought. He 
felt twinges of jealousy when he observed the 
progress Louis was making in the esteem, not 
only of Baldersnaith and others of his form, 
but also of the older boys. It was a progress 
with which he, outwardly scornful of athletics, 
could not keep pace. 

Terry and McKenzie had formed his link 
with the Upper School crowd. Now that they 
were gone, he was reduced to the companion- 
ship of boys of his own age—who really 
were in many ways much younger. And of 

these, few were sufficiently detached from the 
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simple athletic interests of school life to afford 
Scarborough much profitable company. 

For the first time he began to understand 
what it was to be on the outside of things — 
more than that, to realize what it might be to 
be really shunned. For there was no question 
but that his attitude toward Ackerman and 
toward the active affairs of school life had 
caused him to be disliked and suspected. The 
older fellows denounced him as a “ stiff;”’ the 
term carried with it many damaging charges. 
Morrill and Baldersnaith remained loyal, and 
defended him whenever possible; and Smythe, 
although ineffectual as a supporter, was un- 
failing in his submissiveness. But Scarborough 
actually soon began to realize that his place 
in the school was one of isolation and not of 
eminence. 

He let the boys go on thinking that it was 
from choice and lack of spirit that he would 
not enter into their sports. His pride kept him ~ 
from revealing the true reason, and so obtain- 
ing justice. But meanwhile he saw Morrill 
and Baldersnaith often embarrassed because of 
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their loyalty to him, and some of the older 
and rather inconspicuous boys, like Cary, 
whom he had often browbeaten, openly jubi- 
lant. 

Everything was running smoothly for Louis. 
In the class in English one day, Mr. Elwood 
read a theme entitled “ A Minnesota Town.” 
It was a graphic and amusing sketch, in which 
characteristics were hit off with an intimate 
knowledge and humor. 

“YT think,” said Mr. Elwood, after reading 
it, “I will send this theme in to the editors of 
the ‘ Mirror’ —if the author has no objec- 
tion.” 

The class looked at Louis; he had been 
recognized as the author at once because of the 
locality. He blushed, for that was a youthful 
habit that he seemed unable to control. And 
in the next issue of the “Mirror” appeared 
“A Minnesota Town,” with Louis’s name 
appended. When the editors wrote for the 
paper, they used only their initials — with a 
sort of mock modesty ; outside contributions 
went in under the writer’s full name. 
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So there it was again at the dinner-table— 
that irritating display of the “ Mirror,” that 
facetious, rejoicing flow of comment by Louis’s 
friends. Scarborough found it harder than 
before to preserve his air of tolerant, good- 
humored unconcern. In spite of his boast that 
he did not read the “ Mirror,” he read that arti- 
cle—to pick flaws in it. He admitted to himself 
that it was not bad for such a juvenile person 
as Louis; but he knew that he could do better. 
And forthwith, moved by a spirit of emulation 
so sharp as to be almost vindictive, he set him- 
self to compete. 

He produced an essay entitled “ A Motor 
Trip through Normandy.” It was based upon 
his own experiences, and he was pretty sure it 
was good. In the class in English no oppor- 
tunity offered of presenting it as a theme; 
therefore he was reduced to approaching the 
editor-in-chief of the “Mirror” in person. He 
brought his manuscript up to Langforth one 
day in the Study. 

“T ve done a little thing here that | thought 
maybe you could use in the‘ Mirror,’ ”’ he said. 
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He knew that Langforth was one of those 
who had adopted Ackerman’s view and thought 
him of no use, and it galled him, therefore, to 
be in the attitude of one petitioning. Lang- 
forth looked at him with surprise. 

“Oh, all right,” he said, quite cordially. 
“‘T’ll be glad to read it. Much obliged.” 

He took the manuscript, and Scarborough 
turned away, hating himself for having offered 
it, feeling that he had shrunk to despicable 
size. To think that he should let Langforth 
or any other boy pass judgment upon him! 
Langforth particularly, who had written in so 
execrable a style of the hare and hounds! 

About a week later Langforth came to him, 
looking troubled and bearing the manuscript. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Scarborough,” he said. 
“J thought this article of yours was a corker, 
and so did Benton. We picked it at once to 
publish in the next ‘ Mirror,’ and sent it up 
to Dr. Davenport. You know he has to pass 
on everything that we select, though it’s very 
seldom he turns anything down. And he’s 
just sent it back with simply this on it.” 
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He handed the manuscript to Scarborough. 
On the back of it was written, “ Disapproved, 
eB.D;”’ 

Scarborough, with an inexpressive face, 
began to tear the pages. 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Langforth, and he 
started forward. 

“It’s all right,” said Scarborough, continu- 
ing to tear the manuscript into shreds. “I 
just thought I’d try my luck. Thanks for 
looking at it.” 

He turned and dropped the fragments into 
the big bin which stood in the corner of the 
Study, and was the receptacle for waste paper. 

That same day, at noon, he received a note 
from the rector. It ran : — 

Dear ScARBOROUGH, — I am sorry that I have been 
obliged to disapprove your excellent contribution for the 
“Mirror.” Perhaps I neglected to make clear to you 
that for three months — until February 1st, to be exact 
— you are enjoined from taking part in any of the school 
enterprises, literary or athletic, beyond those of mere 
routine. 


Faithfully yours, 
C. B. DAVENPORT. 
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That afternoon the first game between the 
Pythian and Corinthian first elevens was to be 
played. Probably every boy in the school ex- 
cept Scarborough went down to the football 
field. But Scarborough betook himself to the 
library, and there, in the big reading-room all 
alone, endeavored to immerse himself in “ The 
Virginians.” But from time to time his mind 
wandered ; he grew restless, the room seemed 
close and stuffy; and at last he flung open a 
window and hung out of it, idly gazing on the 
autumn-colored trees that fringed the pond. 

Suddenly there came to his ears the faint, 
far shouting of a crowd. It died. He listened 
intently. It rose again, longer, louder, more 
cheerily than before, the high notes of boys’ 
voices mingled together, and softened by dis- 
tance to the intonation of a bell. There was 
something very appealing, very inviting in the 
sound. 

Scarborough looked at his watch. The game 
must be about half over. He thrust “The 
Virginians” back upon the shelf, and left the 
room. A few minutes later he emerged from 
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the woods path upon the athletic field, and 
joined the throng of Pythian supporters who 
were strung out along the nearer side line. 

“ What’s the score?” he said to a small 
boy. 

“ Kleven to five for the Pythians.”’ 

The Pythians had the ball, near the middle 
of the field, and after two unsuccessful plays, 
kicked toward the Corinthian goal. The Corin- 
thians in another moment returned the kick; 
and Thorne, the Pythian quarter, who was 
playing in the back field, muffed the ball. A 
Corinthian fell on it ; there was great cheering 
from the Corinthian side. 

Scarborough was standing next to Mr. El- 
wood and Mr. Burns, and he heard Mr. Burns 
say : — 

“Thorne is badly rattled. He’s fumbling 
all the time now. His last fumble gave the 
Corinthians their score, and he may give them 
another.” 

“ He’s played before, hasn’t he?” asked 
Mr. Elwood. 


“‘ Yes, but never in a first eleven game. And 
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he always got rattled. I was in hopes that he ’d 
outgrow it — but no.” 

“It’s bad judgment to put in at quarter- 
back a boy who gets rattled,” observed Mr. 
Elwood. 

‘Yes. Ackerman hesitated a good while 
over it; but the only other possibility seemed 
too undeveloped, and anyway, he wanted to 
give Thorne this chance.” 

The Pythians were cheering now, for their 
team was successfully withstanding the Corin- 
thian attack. Again the Corinthians made 
ready to kick; again Thorne dropped back to 
be ready for the catch. Hunter sent the ball 
spinning high and far. Three of the Corin- 
thian linemen, breaking through, rushed down 
under it; and Thorne wavered back and forth 
unsteadily, with arms outstretched and face 
turned upward. 

The ball fell just as the foremost Corinthian 
came plunging in. It slipped through Thorne’s 
agitated hands, and the Corinthian runner 
dropped on it almost at the same moment 
that Ackerman, speeding up, dropped on him. 
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There was another delighted yell from the 
Corinthian side of the field. All round Scar- 
borough the Pythians were expressing their 
disgust. 

“Qh, it’s too bad!’ Mr. Elwood said to 
Mr. Burns. “I feel sorry for the boy.” 

“‘He’s so rattled now that really the kind- 
est thing would be to take him out,” answered 
Mr. Burns. 

“Hunter ’s very accurate in his kicking. 
One more punt from him will put the ball on 
about the five-yard line; and if Thorne fum- 
bles then —”’ 

“He’s not going to have the chance. 
See!” 

There was a lull in the game. Ackerman, 
with a friendly arm across Thorne’s shoulders, 
was leading him toward the Pythian side line. 
The boy looked woebegone, but Ackerman 
was trying to cheer him, and shoved him into 
the group of substitutes with a pat on the back 
and the words, “It’s all right, old man!” 

And then he said, “Come along, Colling- 


wood!”’ 
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Scarborough swallowed then a lump of 
jealousy. He found himself hatefully wishing 
that Louis would “ flunk” as badly as Thorne 
had done. The comments that he heard gave 
him a little satisfaction, they were so distrust- 
Bale 

“T’m afraid they “Il break the boy in two,” 
Mr. Elwood said. “ He’s so little, so light.” 

“They won’t break him in two,” Mr. Burns 
answered. “ But he zs inexperienced, and it’s 
a hard test for a youngster’s nerve.”’ 

And indeed at that moment Louis’s heart 
was palpitating a good deal. But Ackerman 
had his arm over his shoulder, — just as with 
Thorne, —and as they walked slowly together 
across the field gave him some calming and 
encouraging talk. 

“ Remember that signal, fifty-nine, seventy- 
five, eighteen, Lou, and use it on a third down 
if we re a comfortable distance from our goal. 
It’s the fake, you remember, and maybe we 
can get another score. You’re all right. Poor 
old Thorne was a little off his feed to-day.” 

Ackerman had never called him Lou be- 
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fore. It was the right moment to begin. 
Louis went to his place in the back field. 
The elevens lined up. Then, although it was 
only first down, Hunter for the Corinthians 
dropped back to kick. 

Louis had a moment in which to hurry to 
a position for receiving the ball. His nerves 
were quivering ; this was what he had dreaded. 
They were going to put him to the hardest 
test at once, before he had had one play in 
which to warm up. 

The partisans of both teams were quiet. 
Louis stood back on his own five-yard line, 
waiting. Ackerman played as far back, too, 
but wide away from him, and every one knew 
that the ball would not go to Ackerman. 

Hunter kicked, and the ball took its high 
and whirling flight. Louis ran a few steps for- 
ward, and then, with his feet well planted, 
stood to catch. He was vaguely aware that 
two or three Corinthians were rushing down 
upon him, and that Ackerman was running 
to his support; but he did not take his eyes 
from the ball. 
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It fell in his arms, and he hugged it to his 


breast. At the same instant Ackerman bowled 
over the Corinthian who was about to tackle, 
and was himself hurled headlong. 

Louis leaped over Ackerman. The two Co- 
rinthian ends were converging on him, and 
one of them, McClure, dived forward for the 
tackle. Louis went down, but his fall broke 
McClure’s grip, and he had struggled to his 
feet before he was again thrown by the other 
end. He had made about five yards, and the 
Pythians were cheering and dancing about 
and tossing up their caps in joyous relief from 
the apprehension of defeat. 

Louis lost no time. ‘Thirty-three, nineteen, 
twenty-one, seven!’’ he shouted, as soon as he 
found his feet; and the team rallied round 
him, and he started the play almost before the 
Corinthians were in position. 

Ackerman took the ball and gained five 
yards through centre. And again Louis’s voice 
rang out shrill, insistent. The Pythian eleven 
were suddenly alert, responsive to this rapid — 
generalship. Exhilaration had succeeded panic, 
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and in one swift play after another, while their 
supporters on the side lines followed and 
cheered and pranced, they drove the Corin- 
thians steadily up the field. But time was 
called before they had made another score. 

Then the followers of the game swarmed 
out on the field and took possession of the 
players. There was hardly any one who did 
not have his group of friends to escort him 
to the athletic house, to congratulate him or 
condole. 

Louis was particularly a centre, but Morrill 
and Baldersnaith pushed their way up to him, 
— both of them in football costume, for the 
second Corinthian eleven was about to have its 
practice now, —and reproached and congratu- 
lated him all in a breath. 

“Oh, you villain, you chump, you slob!” 
cried Morrill, throttling him affectionately. 
“ You infant phenomenon !”’ 

“Tt was n’t kind of you, Lou, it was n’t, 
really,” said Baldersnaith. “ Think how much 
better Thorne would be feeling if you’d 
muffed that punt!” 
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“ Thorne played a good game the first half,” 
replied Louis, stoutly. “I hope he isn’t feel- 
ing bad.’ 

“There’s one thing,” said Morrill to Bal- 
dersnaith, “that we can be glad of. I guess 
the second Pythians have lost their prize pack- 
age.” 

“T hope Langforth writes him up well 
again for the ‘ Mirror,’”’ said Baldersnaith. 

“Get out,” said Louis, giving him a shove; 
and, as it happened, it was into Scarborough 
that he pushed him. 

Scarborough turned. “Oh, hello, Baldy!” 
he said. And then, after a moment’s hesitation 
and with some constraint, he said to Louis, 
“That was good work, Collingwood. You 
saved the day for us.” 

“ Oh, thanks.”’ Louis looked pleased. “ But 
I was n’t in it long enough to make mistakes.” 

Scarborough drifted away with the crowd. 
But he walked alone, and he felt lonely. He 
wished he had not congratulated Louis. After 
having hoped so hatefully that the boy would 

make a failure, it seemed hardly honest to 
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congratulate him on his success. And yet he 
had spoken on a sincere impulse. Scarborough 
began to think that perhaps he did not quite 
understand himself. 

Anyway, walking back to the school he felt 
moody and dejected. It was not any better 
really to be on the spot and see other fellows 
doing things, succeeding, than it was to won- 
der about them and hear the applause for their 
efforts from a distance. 

He felt very lonely. He was even glad a 
moment later when Smythe joined him. 


CHAPTER IX 


OUIS did not return to the second eleven. 
Thorne took his place there submissively, 
and, relieved from the responsibility which he 
had found too severe in a first eleven game, 
showed more nearly first eleven qualifica- 
tions. Nevertheless, the second Corinthians 
won the series, and Morrill and Baldersnaith, 
who at tackle and half-back respectively had 
contributed to the result, were tremendously 
set up. 

““T believe we’d have licked you even if 
you'd been playing, Lou,” they said to Louis. 
“We have the great little team.” 

And they celebrated that night in dormi- 
tory by getting up after the lights were out 
and collecting Scarborough and Smythe and 
Atwood ; Dennison and Louis they allowed to 
sleep, because they were both in training for 
the first eleven game. Then they had a spread 
in Baldersnaith’s alcove. 
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In anticipation of victory, Baldersnaith had 
ordered from town an invoice of cream puffs, 
candy, and chocolate éclairs; and over this 
delectable feast they all became so indiscreetly 
boisterous that they brought Mr. Phillips prowl- 
ing down on them in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers. In consequence, they all had to spend an 
hour and a half the next afternoon writing 
Latin lines, and also were docked three marks 
apiece for the week in decorum. 

Scarborough accepted the penalty willingly 
enough. It was for the first good time, the first 
social, genial time, that he had had in nearly a 
month. He hoped that now the football season 
was over for some of the fellows, and nearly 
over for all of them, he would find himself 
once more admitted to fellowship —a humble 
hope on the part of one who had in the be- 
ginning been contemptuous of everything but 
supremacy. 

Kven this hope was to some degree disap- 
pointed. For although the football season was 
over for Morrill and Baldersnaith, the friend- 
ships which it had made and strengthened for 
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them persevered, and they were friendships in 
which Scarborough was entitled to no share. 

He noted even little superficial differences 
that held him aloof. The fellows who played 
on a team wore caps to distinguish them — 
caps marked I P or II C, for instance, accord- 
ing as the wearer played on the first Pythians 
or the second Corinthians. So they went about, 
it seemed to Scarborough, never letting any 
one forget that they were a class apart, a sort 
of oligarchy. A fellow who could not wear a 
cap they probably looked on as a sort of ple- 
beian. The teams had their photographs taken 
—a memorial of their good times together. 
He passed in front of the Study building one 
day as the second Corinthian team was being 
arranged by the photographer. 

He heard Baldersnaith call to Bruce, a sixth- 
former whom he himself did not know, “ Crack 
a smile, Bill, and you'll crack the plate.” He 
heard the laugh. And he passed on as rapidly 
as he could and without another glance. It 
was incidents such as this that accented his 
sense of exclusion. 
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The first Pythians beat the Corinthians by a 
score of twelve to nothing in the second game, 
and so won the championship. Louis ran the 
plays off with speed and good judgment, did 
not fumble, and once, after catching a punt, 
earried the ball back thirty yards. Except for 
that, he did nothing at all brilliant; but he 
was steady, and his work seemed to commu- 
nicate steadiness to the team. 

That evening, after study hour, Ackerman, 
who was captain of the school eleven as well 
as of the Pythians, called at Mr. Barclay’s 
house. Mr. Barclay had for three years been 
coach of the school eleven. This did not come 
into existence until after the Pythian-Corin- 
thian series had been concluded, although its 
make-up afforded matter for speculation to 
every one in the school during the entire 
football season. The game with St. John’s, 
now two weeks distant, was the principal ath- 
letic event of the term, and it was necessary to 
decide upon the team and begin practicing as 
soon as possible. 

The choice was easy for all the positions 
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but two — left end and quarter-back. There 
was really only one good end in the school, 
Morrison of the sixth. All the others who had 
played the position were of inferior quality 
for a school team. 

“Dennison, May, Joyce, and O’ Hara — not 
a first-class man among them,” said Acker- 
man. He leaned back and rapped his pencil 
against his teeth. 

“Let’s go on and fill out the other posi- 
tions,” said Mr. Barclay. “ You for left half, 
Mortimer for right half, and Hunter for full- 
back, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes; and Dewitt for quarter.” 

“‘'You’re sure about Dewitt?” 

“ Why not? He’s not brilliant, but he made 
a good quarter for the Corinthians, and he’s 
the only man who has the weight and the 
experience —”’ 

“‘He’s rather a slow thinker. I like a fellow 
who thinks quick for quarter-back.” 

“You don’t mean young Collingwood ? ” 

“T’m not so sure. He has no end of pluck, 
and he ’ll make up in intuition and intelligence 
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what he lacks in experience. With a quarter- 
back, weight isn’t of so much importance. 
and you could put Dewitt in at end.” 

Ackerman thought over it for a few mo-: 
ments. “ Dewitt might do pretty well at end,” 
he admitted. “ He tackles hard and he’s fast 
on his feet. And as for Collingwood — it looks 
kind of dubious to me, but just on general 
principles. I must say, he’s made good in 
everything so far.” 

“That ’s it,” declared Mr. Barclay. ‘“ Never 
mind the weight or the age or the experience : 
take the fellow that has the habit of making 
good.” 

“T’m so afraid he ’ll get hurt. I was worried 
about that all through this game. He’s sucha 
kid by comparison with most of the fellows.” 

“JT don’t believe Collingwood will get hurt. 
He’s tough and wiry, and another thing, he 
handles himself well: When he tumbles, he 
tumbles just like a kitten.” 

So the next day a notice was posted on the 
bulletin-board in the Study building, announ- 
cing the provisional make-up of the team, and 
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ordering those whose names were on the list 
to report at the training-table at the Upper 
School for dinner. 

In the crowd that gathered round to read 
the list, the selection of Collingwood excited 
comment not wholly favorable. The news was 
brought to Louis himself by Morrill, and Louis 
refused to believe it until Dennison burst into 
the Study where he sat and began wringing 
his hand. Then, escorted by Dennison and 
Morrill, he went out to look at the announce- 
ment. 

The crowd about the bulletin-board had 
been augmented. 

“Q gee, what a roast!” exclaimed one of 
those well to the front. “They ’ve put young 
Collingwood on for quarter!” 

“A mighty good thing, too!’’ Dennison 
called out, hotly. 

Louis gave Dennison’s arm a hard squeeze 
and slipped away. He felt a good deal dis- 
turbed and excited in mind, and when he saw 
Ackerman coming down the walk from the 
Upper School, he hurried to meet him. 
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‘¢ Look here, Ackerman,” he said, “I don’t 
think I’m strong enough to play on the school 
eleven.” 

“Not physically strong enough ?” 

“ Well, yes, in the first place.” 

“You mean you’re afraid you'll get 
smashed up?” 

“No. But I’m afraid I’ll not be able to 
handle fellows so much bigger and stronger.” 

“ You handled some of them on the Corin- 
thians. I think you’re strong enough.” 

“ Allright. If you really think so, Ill trust 
your judgment.” 

“You'd better,” Ackerman laughed. “ And 
don’t give a hoot about anybody else’s. You’re 
not the only fellow that’s kicked to me on this. 
But we’re going to make good on it— you 
and I.” 

At Mr. Elwood’s table that day it seemed 
queer to see Louis’s place vacant. 

“Tt makes quite a hole, doesn’t it?” said 
Baldersnaith; and Wilton answered, “You 
bet.” 

“‘T guess he’s the gainer in food,” remarked 
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Morrill. “ They say that at the training-table 
they give awfully good things to eat.” 

“ He certainly could n’t get worse than this,” 
observed Scarborough, who simply had to say 
something unpleasant. 

“But think,” said Mr. Elwood, “what he 
misses! To go beyond the reach of Balder- 
snaith’s puns and Morrill’s neckties and Scar- 
borough’s always cheerful, sunny humor! | 
can’t help feeling sorry for the boy.” 

They all laughed at this except Scarborough, 
who proceeded to revenge himself for the sar- 
casm in his characteristic manner. He leaned 
forward and said urbanely: ‘“ Do you happen 
to know, Mr. Elwood, who is the master in 
charge of the training-table? ” 

‘‘Mr. Burns, I believe,” said Mr. Elwood. 

“ Oh, that’s too bad.”’ Scarborough leaned 
back with an air of concern. 

“Why so?” Scenting an impertinence, the 
master was bound to pursue the subject. 

“Oh, I just feel that Mr. Burns won’t 
give Collingwood the intellectual stimulus he’s 
been accustomed to—the keen insight into 
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character. Mr. Burns doesn’t seem to me to 
have —” 

“We won’t have any criticism of Mr. Burns, 
Scarborough,” said Mr. Elwood, with almost 
too much tranquillity. 

“Qh, not of Mr. Burns; certainly no criti- 
cism of Mr. Burns!” Scarborough hastened to 
assure him; and the boys sent one another 
silent glances, of which Mr. Elwood was irrita- 
bly conscious, yet which afforded him no basis 
for action. His tendency to irony and sarcasm 
impaired his efficiency as a master. He was led 
too often into measuring himself against Scar- 
borough, who was fully as capable as he with 
the weapons of innuendo. 

Scarborough did not go down in the after- 
noons to see the football practice. He spent 
his time in the library or taking walks with 
Smythe. He saw Louis in the Study and at 
recitations, and asked him how things were 
going. Louis modestly replied, “Oh, pretty 
well.” | 

That they were not going very well with 
Scarborough, Dr. Davenport, who had a magi- 
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eal understanding of the situation of nearly 
every boy in St. Timothy’s, was aware. He 
was not yet prepared to relax the restrictions 
which he had imposed; but he sent a note 
to Mrs. Barclay, as he often did in such 
cases, saying that he thought Scarborough 
was lonely, and asking if she could do any- 
thing to cheer him up. 

In consequence, Scarborough, much to his 
surprise and secretly to his pleasure, received 
an invitation from her to come to supper on 
Saturday night; and arriving rather early, he 
found her engaged at play with her small boy. 
So Scarborough sat down and played with 
them, and taught the small boy the St. Timo- 
thy’s cheer: “ Rah rah rah! rah rah rah! rah 
rah rah — St. Timothy’s!” 

The child’s enunciation was defective, and 
that amused Scarborough. He stood up and 
swung his arms just as if he were leading the 
cheer, and urged the boy to imitate him. And 
the boy was delighted, and laughed and crowed 
over this new accomplishment which he ac- 
quired, and was with difficulty persuaded to 
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desist and go to bed when the nurse came for 
him. 

“T think I’ll have to engage you to come 
round every day and entertain Billy,’ Mrs. 
Barclay said. 

“‘T had no idea I could be such a success,”’ 
Scarborough answered. “It’s the first time I 
ever tried that cheer.” She looked surprised, 
and he hastened to explain, with a sort of 
haughtiness, “I have n’t at all followed ath- 
letics.”’ 

At that moment her husband entered. They 
went in to supper, and the subject was not 
pursued. At supper they talked about outside 
things — polities and the world abroad, for 
they all had traveled. 

Scarborough soon quickened to the conver- 
sation, and did his part. And the evening was 
going well afterward, when in came Acker- 
man and Marvin and Collingwood, and three 
or four other football-players, to consult with 
Mr. Barclay. So he excused himself and went 
with the football delegation into another room, 
and Scarborough sat alone with Mrs. Barclay. 
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She noticed that his spirits had immedi- 
ately sunk. “Do you know those boys?” 
she asked. 

“A little,” he answered. 

“They ’re nice boys, all of them. But do 
you know, you seem to me older in some 
ways. Perhaps it’s because you’ve lived 
abroad a good deal. I think it would be a 
good thing if you could combine some of their 
interests with something of your own point of 
view.” 

“T don’t know how, exactly.” 

“ Well, I don’t, either. But for one thing, 
if you don’t care about athletics, I don’t see 
why you should n’t write for the school paper. 
I’m sure you could if you tried.” 

He did not tell her that he had tried ; he 
did not tell her that for the present he was 
not eligible. He let her go on making sug- 
gestions. Somehow, even if they were impos- 
sible, he found them encouraging and stimu- 
lating. She was showing him her album of 
English photographs when the door of her 
husband’s study opened. At the sound of all 
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those football’ voices Scarborough rose in 
something like affright. 

“Now I must be going; I really must,’ he 
said, hastily. “ You’ve been awfully kind. 
Good-night, and please say good-night to Mr. 
Barclay for me.” 

“You'll come again, and see that Billy 
does n’t forget how to cheer,” she said to him, 
as he took his departure. 

He went away feeling that there was the 
first real friend that he had found, the first 
person who truly appreciated him. He wished 
at that moment that he could do something 
to show her she was not mistaken in her ap- 
preciation. And then the mood passed; he 
sank into hopelessness. There was nothing he 
could do. 

The morning of the game with St. John’s 


>) 


another issue of the “ Mirror” appeared. It 
contained an article by Louis, entitled “ The 
Sioux Indian of To-Day.’’ And on the editorial 
page was the announcement that Louis Colling- 
wood had been elected an assistant editor of 


the paper. 
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At Mr. Elwood’s table Baldersnaith, un- 
folding his copy, was the first to make the 
discovery. ‘“ What do you think!” he cried, 
and proclaimed it. ‘‘Isn’t Louis getting to be 
the great man?” 

“ Only fourth-former on the school eleven 
and first fourth-former to make the ‘ Mirror 
ejaculated Morrill. 

“JT should think he’d be afraid something 
would happen to him to-day,” said Wilton, 
superstitiously, — “ having such an accumula- 
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tion of good luck.” 

“Yes, but it’s not good luck,” said Morrill. 
“Tt’s hard work. That’s why he can feel 
safe,” 

“J hope he won’t slip up in the game this 
afternoon,” said Cary. “It would be too bad 
if a day that opened so well for him was 
spoiled.” 

So all the comments on Louis’s success, even 
in his absence, were friendly and ungrudging, 
and Scarborough, who said nothing, felt that 
he alone must be jealous and envious. The 
thought uppermost in his mind was that he 
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himself could have had two articles accepted 
by the “ Mirror,” and could have been chosen 
editor by now, if the rector had only permit- 
ted it. 

But after breakfast something happened that 
cheered him. He had walked down to the 
study with Morrill and Smythe, and they were 
waiting round for the chapel bell to ring, when 
up rushed Bruce of the sixth form. 

“Look here, Ned,”’’ he said to Morrill, “ can 
you beat a drum? Do you know any one that 
can? We’ve got to have a drummer for the 
band.” 

“Scabby’s an artist,” said Morrill. He 
pushed his cousin forward. “ He can rip any 
old tune right up the back.” 

“Then you’re just the man!” cried Bruce. 
“ We’re organizing a band for this afternoon. 
We’ve got a couple of cornets and a clarinet 
and a flute, but you’re the first fellow we ’ve 
struck that can really drum.” 

“T have n’t a drum here,” said Scarborough. 

“That’s all right. I’ll get you one. Larry 
Todd is going to operate the bass drum and 
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cymbals, and he has a snare drum. We'll have 
a rehearsal at the Upper before lunch. Be sure 
you show up.” 

“J will,” said Scarborough. 

His proficiency on the drum was the survival 
of a martial spirit with which he had been 
imbued as a small boy. The family coachman 
had been a drummer boy in the Civil War, 
and had taught him the rudiments. He had a 
quick ear and a natural facility, and at the age 
of ten could play any popular march with all 
the rolls and flourishes of the accomplished 
drummer. He was quite stirred now at the 
thought of being one of the band — at getting 
out and making a noise. It was so long since 
he had made a noise! 

In the half-hour intermission at noon he re- 
paired to the Upper School. As he approached, 
he heard from behind the building clashing 
notes of cornet, clarinet, and flute. He turned 
the corner, and saw four fellows who seemed 
to be standing about in that open space and 
engaged in individual practice, while from the 
windows of the building heads were thrust and 
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indignant and derisive cries were hurled. A 
fifth boy came out of the building with a bass 
drum strapped in front of him, and the jeers 
were redoubled. 

One of the cornet players was Bruce. He 
saw Scarborough and hurried toward him. “TI 
have your drum in here,” he said, and plunged 
into the Upper School for a moment. When 
he emerged, he carried the instrument. Scar- 
borough took it and began tightening it while 
Bruce described the band to him. 

“Dacre and I make a stab at the cornet, 
Jackson is n’t bad with the clarinet, and Harris 
can get away after a fashion with the flute. 
Todd will generally swat the bass drum at the 
right time. Now if you can sort of hold us all 
together — keep us in time, you know.” 

“We'll be a little light on the bass, won’t 
we ?”’ said Scarborough. 

“ Yes, but it can’t be helped. There’s not 
a trombone in school. I guess we can give a 
couple of Sousa marches and the St. Timothy’s 
song and the St. John’s song. Now, then, 
fellows, get together.” 
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try a march first,” said Bruce. “ You all know 
this one — Ta tiddy wm tum tum tum tum 
tum?” He put his cornet to his lips and gave 
them the opening’ notes. 

“Oh, choke it off, Bill!’ shouted a voice 
from a third story window. 

“Never mind them,” said Bruce, calmly. 
“‘ Now, all together.”’ 

And the band broke out, rather shrill, but 
tolerably accurate, with Scarborough beating 
evenly, holding them in time. When they all 
began merely to repeat the first part, which 
was all they knew, Scarborough stopped 
them. | 

“‘ Let the drums have it here,”’ he said ; and 
he proceeded to execute the appropriate flour- 
ish. “ You come in.” Henodded to Todd, and 
together the two drums beat out the march. 
“Now all together again,” and the whole 
band came in on the repeat. 

“Say, that’s pretty good!” declared Bruce, 
and even the hand-clapping from the windows 
was not more than half derisive. “‘ Now we 
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all know the St. Timothy’s and St. John’s 
songs, don’t we?” 

“7 don’t know St. John’s,” said Scar- 
borough. So they started it for him, and 
pretty soon he was coming in with his drum 
as correctly, as emphatically, as if he had long 
been familiar with the air. 

“<< Dixie’?” suggested Scarborough; and 
after two or three mistrials, they produced 
a fairly recognizable performance. And while 
they were engaged upon this, out came to 
them from the Upper School McDonald, the 
sixth-former who had been particularly loud 
in ridicule. In one hand he carried a cane, 
and catching it about the middle, he began 
to twirl it rapidly as he approached. 

‘Want a drum-major?” he asked. And 
still more rapidly he twirled the stick, rolling 
it between his fingers and over the back of his 
hand, spinning it above his head and off at 
one side, tossing it in air and catching it with 
the other hand, and keeping it always in a 
ceaseless, almost invisible twirl. The band 
was still with admiration. 
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“Well, I should say!” declared Bruce. 
“ You’re elected, Mac, all right.” 

“T’]l hunt up something in the way of a 
costume,” said McDonald, and he went back 
into the building, twirling his cane even to 
the door. 

It was now almost the luncheon hour; so 
Bruce dismissed his band, telling Scarborough 
to get excused from table early and be on hand 
behind the Upper School at a quarter to two, 
to march down to the field. 

In accordance with these instructions, Sear- 
borough left the dining-room before the des- 
sert. As he came out on the School steps, he 
saw something that gave him quite a thrill. 
For at that moment the first of a long pro- 
cession of barges filled with boys and gay 
with blue flags swung into the School avenue. 
Barge after barge came rattling down and 
passed beyond the north wing of the School 
on its way to the football field; and each 
crowd of boys cheered and waved their flags 
as they passed. And Scarborough, standing 
alone on the steps and waving his cap to 
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them, felt proudly that he was the represent- 
ative of St. Timothy’s, the first to give St. 
John’s a welcome, even though the next mo- 
ment the windows of the dining-room were 
thrown open and all the fellows, forgetting 
their dessert, crowded to wave their napkins 
and shout to the visitors. 

But he did not linger; he set off on a run 
to the Upper School. There the band was 
gathered. He assumed his drum. Bruce gave 
them their instructions. “ We’re going to lead 
the Upper School fellows down to the field. 
We’ll march round by way of the School and 
pick up anybody that may be there. And when 
we get down to the field, we ’ll lead the crowd 
back and forth and serenade St. John’s.” 

“Has the team gone down yet?” asked 
Scarborough. 

“Yes. They had an early lunch to-day. 
They went down half an hour ago. Well, 
look at Mac!” 

The band was shrieking with laughter. — 
McDonald advanced towards them gravely, 

twirling his cane, which was now adorned at 
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each end with a bow of cherry-colored rib- 
bon. He wore a red dressing-gown with tas- 
sels, and a battered silk hat which he had 
partly swathed in red ribbon. 

“‘Now, then,” he said, “play up, fellows, 
and we ’ll execute a few manceuvres.” 

So they began on a Sousa march, falling in 
behind McDonald, who stepped off jauntily, 
now twirling his cane, now beating time with 
it — up, down, right, left. He led them back 
and forth, and was so leading them when the 
fellows from the Upper School dining-room 
emerged. Shouts of delight arose; boys 
pranced along beside the band in joy and 
admiration. But the band did not falter, and 
still whanging away at the march and led by 
McDonald, with his twirling cane, they turned 
out through the gate and started down the 
road. The other boys entered into the spirit, 
and linking arms, marched in step behind, 
whistling the tune. So, making their dire 
music, they passed the rectory. Dr. Daven- 
port came out on the steps to laugh and wave 
his hand; and the drum-major strutted on, 
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haughtily twirling his cane, as if no rector 
had been there to see. 

But Scarborough’s heart jumped with a 
sudden, unthought-of dread. Would the rec- 
tor call him from the ranks, forbid him to 
take part in this impromptu demonstration ? 
It would not be fair—it would not be fair! 
This was really not one of the school enter- 
prises from which he had been enjoined! Scar- 
borough looked at Dr. Davenport with piteous 
entreaty in his eyes. Oh, the rector had started 
forward — to call him out! No, he had stopped, 
but he was looking at him. Scarborough went 
on beating the drum, turning toward the rec- 
tor his imploring eyes. 

The boy’s face was so tragically earnest 
that Dr. Davenport repressed a smile. His 
first impulse had been to do what Scarborough 
was dreading. But at a second glance he 
hesitated. He did not want to be vindictive. 
With his quick understanding, in that glance 
he divined how much all this meant to the 
boy — divined, too, that in this instance it 
might be well to be indulgent. So he smiled 
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at Scarborough and nodded, and let the band 
pass on undiminished. And although it was a 
Sousa march, Scarborough was really pound- 
ing out a hymn of exultation, of thanksgiving, 
of grateful happiness, on his drum. 

At the School the column received further 
accessions, and as it wound down the road 
through the meadows to the athletic field, and - 
displayed its red St. Timothy’s banners and 
sent forth its martial music, it called back, 
running, those who had gone ahead; and so 
it was nearly the full force of St. Timothy’s 
School that finally marched behind the band 
and swept out upon the football field, where 
already St. John’s, with their blue flags and, 
in the background, their blue-bedecked barges, 


were waiting. 


CHAPTER X 
HILE outside the band raged and the 


leaders of the cheering excited tumult, 
the players of both teams were dressing in the 
athletic house and making one another’s ac- 
quaintance. Some of them were old friends, 
having met before this in contest. Ackerman 
and Marvin, for instance, while they dressed, 
were calling members of the St. John’s eleven 
“Charley” and “Tom,” and “making dates”’ 
with them to meet in New York during the 
Christmas holidays. 

The St. John’s boy who was dressing next 
to Louis was a big, heavy fellow, the heaviest 
of all the players. He was a silent person, too, 
and did not seem to have much to say either 
to his own comrades or to the strangers. He 
was probably too intent on the business in 
hand. But he glanced now and then in a good- 
humored, surprised way at Louis. “I guess 
you must be Collingwood,” he said, at last. 
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Louis could not help feeling pleased that 
his name was known to the enemy, although 
of course he knew all their names and their 
weights, too. “Yes,” he said. “I can guess 
who you are. You’re that terrible big left 
guard that they drop back whenever they 
want to buck the line, are n’t you?” 

“ My name ’s Goodwin,” said the stranger, 
with a laugh. 

“Yes, that’s the fellow. Jing! I hope you 
don’t get through the line and have only me 
to stop you!” 

“T hope if I did you would n’t stop me,” 
answered Goodwin. 

Avery, the St. John’s captain, a short, 
chunky, dark-haired boy, with a football under 
his arm, stood up in the middle of the room. 
“Now, then, St. John’s, everybody ready?” 
He looked round inquiringly, and at once the 
members of his team gathered about him. 
“Then come on.” He threw open the door, 
and ran down the steps of the house, followed 
by his team. | 

For an instant there was silence in the dress- 
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ing-room ; the boys were listening for the St. 
John’s cheer. And in another moment it came 
to them, quite overpowering all the previous 
outpourings of sound. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Ackerman. “We'll 
get just as good, and better, in a moment. 
Now don’t anybody fumble for five minutes, 
at least. If you get through the first five min- 
utes without fumbling, you ’ll get through the 
game. All ready now to get warmed up. Fol- 
low me just as hard as you can.” 

Then, as Avery had done, he threw open 
the door and led out his eleven. Instantly 
from the crowd on the nearer side of the 
field, the crowd that flaunted the red, issued 
a great shout; and when it died, the eleven 
were out in the field, running through sig- 
nals. The band struck up the St. Timothy’s 
song, the St. Timothy’s crowd began to sing 
it; and Louis felt the quake leaving his knees. 
He began to look upon this experience as 
fun. 

St. Timothy’s won the toss and chose the 
west goal, where the wind might aid them. 
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St. John’s kicked off, and the ball was St. 
Timothy’s on their thirty-yard line. 

Louis gave the signal, and as he stooped 
behind Baird, the centre, he saw that Baird’s 
hand, resting on the ball, was trembling vio- 
lently. 

“Ts he going to fumble on the snap-back?” 
Louis wondered. But when he nudged Baird’s 
leg, the ball came back to him just as it had 
done in practice. Ackerman gained a yard. 
“ Not enough,” thought Louis. “ With Baird 
in such a state of nerves, he mustn’t be 
trusted yet to pass back for a kick.” 

So he did a risky thing, considering how 
unsettled every one was feeling. He called for 
one of the trick plays in which a double pass 
was required, and in which the chance for a 
fumble was doubled. Ackerman frowned, but 
did not protest ; and the next moment Hunter 
was going round the left end, while more than 
half of St. John’s were rushing to the right, 
falsely decoyed. Hunter gained ten yards. St. 
Timothy’s screamed with joy; Scarborough 
and Todd beat barbarically on their drums. 
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And Louis’s judgment was vindicated. That 
daring play at the outset, with the gain it won, 
implanted confidence in the team, shook the 
courage of their opponents ; and when next 
Louis knelt behind his centre, he saw that 
Baird’s hand was not trembling. And a few 
moments later, in complete assurance, Louis 
called for a kick. Baird passed the ball back 
straight into Hunter’s outstretched hands, and 
Hunter sent a magnificent punt far down the 
field. 

From that moment the advantage was with 
St. Timothy’s. With the wind to help him, 
Hunter excelled Palmer of St. John’s in punt- 
ing; and although the heavy centre men of 
St. John’s opened up holes in the rush line, 
and although Goodwin made some terrific and 
powerful plunges, the secondary defense which 
Ackerman and Mr. Barclay had planned proved 
after a while effective. St. John’s would in the 
end be compelled to resort to Palmer’s weak 
punting. 

Louis pressed the advantage. He called on 
Hunter at just the right times, and so doing, 
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worked his team at last to within striking dis- 
tance of their opponents’ goal. 

By that time all the St. Timothy’s crowd 
was massed down at the corner of the field, 
and was making an incessant, insistent shout 
for a score. The band had disintegrated, but 
each in his own place and in his own way was 
contributing encouragement to the team. Scar- 
borough was beating his drum with the monot- 
ony of an Indian, and yelling. Todd was bang- 
ing the bass and clashing the cymbals and 
making primary sounds with his mouth. Bruce 
blew distractedly on his cornet, withdrew it to 
scream distractedly, and hastily raised his in- 
strument and blew again. The red flags were 
waving and wigwageging with a crazy anima- 
tion. And Louis shrieked at the top of his 
voice, “ Five, nine, seventy-five, eighty-four!” 

St. John’s expected an attack at their weak- 
est point, right end; and too instinctively, 
when the ball was put in play, concentrated 
there for support. Instead, Louis hurled his 
three heavy backs straight at the strongest 
place in the St. John’s line—at Goodwin. 
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The unexpectedness and vigor of the attack 
were such that Goodwin was driven back, and 
when finally he pulled Ackerman down, the 
ball was five yards nearer his line, and there 
was a tremendous access to the din that St. 
Timothy’s were making. Ackerman and Mar- 
vin and Hunter extricated themselves from the 
heap in which they had fallen. They were all 
grinning, for nothing that had yet happened 
had pleased them so much as making those 
five yards through Goodwin. 

Ackerman said to Louis, as he brushed by, 
“Great head, old man!” And Bass, who 
played opposite Goodwin, and had been get- 
ting pushed round considerably, could not 
quite contain himself, but seeing the big fel- 
low’s look of injury and bewilderment said, 
with twinkling eyes, “Surprises will happen 
to the best of us.” 

Goodwin took his turn on the next play. 
He brushed the indiscreet Bass aside like a 
child and threw Hunter before he had fairly 
got started. So he retrieved three yards of 
the five that he had lost. And St. John’s 
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hailed his performance with almost hysterical 
delight. 

St. Timothy’s had twelve yards to go for a 
touch-down. “ Now for it,’”’ Louis said to him- 
self. He gave the signal for the play that was 
most confidently counted on to yield a gain. 
He stooped; the ball popped into his hands, 
and he shot it to Ackerman, who was already 
on the run. And in the same moment Louis 
and Marvin and Hunter all plunged in ahead 
of Ackerman to clear a way for him round 
right end. The St. John’s tackle broke through. 
Louis, with shoulder down, butted into him, 
and they both collapsed from the collision. 
And with his escort of two, Ackerman sped 
on, got safely by Wharton, the end, and at 
the farther corner of the field crossed the 
goal line and planted the ball. 

The jubilation of St. Timothy’s seemed inex- 
haustible. McDonald, in his red dressing-gown, 
brandishing his silk hat in one hand, his baton 
in the other, did a cake-walk up and down the 
side line. Morrill came up screeching to Scar- 
borough, and capered, pounding him on the 
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back; and Scarborough himself, utterly in- 
fected now by all this crazy enthusiasm, paid 
no attention to his cousin, but went on yelling 
and hammering his drum. 

Meanwhile Louis got to his feet, feeling 
much bruised and shaken, but very happy. In 
a few moments, when the noise had somewhat 
quieted, he was again called on. Ackerman 
punted out to him from behind the goal 
line; Louis caught the ball, and then held it 
for the try for goal. And Hunter kicked the 
goal. 

For the rest of the half Louis held the team 
on the defensive. He placed the chief burden 
on Hunter, whom he called on to kick as often 
as St. Timothy’s got possession of the ball. 
And although St. John’s made several deter- 
mined marches up the field, they could not 
sustain any of them long enough to score. 

During an interval of quiet, Scarborough 
stood near Mr. Barclay and Mr. Burns. He 
heard Mr. Barclay say, in a tone of triumph, 
“ And what do you think of our little quarter- 
back now ?” 
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“ He’s good,” answered Mr. Burns. “ Han- 
dles himself like a veteran.” 

“Handles his team like a veteran,’ Mr. 
Barclay corrected. 

“T suppose you gave him instructions be- 
forehand as to what plays to use and when?” 

“Not at all. I told him I didn’t believe in 
hampering a quarter-back with instructions. 
The generalship’s all his own, and it’s the 
best so far that I’ve seen on this field since 
Ted Hastman’s time.” 

“JT hope he ’ll keep it up,” said Mr. Burns. 
Then he added, — for he had been one of 
those who had originally opposed the selection, 
— “His head work’s good; but he does n’t 
know yet quite how to get into the plays.” 

“ He gets in when he’s needed,” replied Mr. 
Barclay. “‘ When he’s needed, he’s there.” 

Scarborough felt that what Mr. Barclay said 
was true; but he also was gratified somehow 
to hear Mr. Burns’s slight disparagement. It 
was a comfort to know that Louis, successful 
though he was, had not got entirely beyond 
criticism. 
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Nevertheless, Scarborough was animated by 
a quite unselfish spirit that afternoon. The 
band had taken him for the time being out of 
the morbid introspection into which of late he 
had fallen ; his enthusiasm had been stirred, 
and in the pleasurable excitement was not yet 
ready to die. When the half was finished and 
the players had retired into the athletic house, 
the band again became prominent. Finally it 
struck up the St. Timothy’s song, and all St. 
Timothy’s gathered round and sang. 

At the end, St. John’s, across the field, 
applauded ; whereupon Bruce said, “ Now, 
fellows, St. John’s, and we’ll march across 
to them.” So they began at once upon the St. 
John’s air. And as they played it, they ad- 
vanced across to the enemy, led by their gro- 
tesque drum-major, who twirled his baton with 
all the brilliant flourishes that ingenuity could 
devise. 

St. John’s clapped politely without at first 
appreciating what the band was attempting ; 
then they realized, and were still. And when 
the band stopped near them and settled more 
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evenly into the rhythm, all the St. John’s boys 
took off their caps, and waving their flags 
slowly, solemnly, struck into their song. 

Scarborough, beating his drum, looking into 
so many strange and cheerful young faces, 
felt a sudden emotion of friendliness for St. 
John’s —something that so far, in all the 
afternoon, in fact, in all the term, it had not 
occurred to him to feel. When the song was 
finished and the band retreated, St. John’s 
showed their appreciation by giving the St. 
Timothy’s cheer. 

But soon hostilities were resumed ; the play- 
ers ran again upon the field. There is no need 
to chronicle the vicissitudes of that stubbornly 
contested half. It seemed as if on both sides 
the struggle, although desperate, must be un- 
availing. Back and forth they surged until 
the last ten minutes without ever seriously 
threatening each other’s goal. But in the last 
ten minutes, getting possession of the ball on 
their own thirty-yard line, St. John’s began 
a determined effort. 

Baird, the St. Timothy’s centre, was weak- 
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ening ; Bass, their right guard, had been less 
strong than Goodwin all through; and now 
St. John’s began consistently to drive every 
attack at these two players. 

Now Goodwin would take the ball, now 
Doran, the heavy, plunging full-back, now 
Gerrish, the left half-back; but it did not 
matter much who had the ball. Those three 
were always together, plowing through. 

They made short gains at a time, but in four 
downs they always gained their distance; and 
Louis, playing in the back field for St. Timo- 
thy’s, had to retreat now two yards, now five, 
after each scrimmage. Ackerman and Hunter 
played up close to the line to lend support to 
the centre men ; but the advance of St. John’s 
continued, the cheering of St. John’s became 
more and more impetuous and confident, more 
and more urgent. 

At last Louis found himself standing on his 
own five-yard line. He could not retreat much 
farther. The ball was put in play; and before 
Louis realized what had happened, Goodwin, 
with the ball under his arm, had sprung 
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through a hole, had passed Ackerman, and 
was coming at full speed straight for the 
goal. 

Louis did not wait for him; he darted 
toward him. Goodwin swerved in his course 
a little, but too late. Louis launched himself 
with all the power that was in him, — just as 
he had sometimes done from a springboard 
when he had tried to see how far out he could 
dive, —and fairly hurled Goodwin backward. 

So violent was the tackle that it jounced 
the ball out of Goodwin’s grasp ; and the next 
instant Ackerman had fallen on the ball. 

Surely there never had been heard such joy, 
such jubilation, on St. Timothy’s field! And 
as for Louis, he was helped to his feet by half 
the members of the team, and patted on the 
back by all of them. But he only grinned, 
and shouted, ‘ Kighty-nine, ninety-one, five, 
seventy-three ! ” 

That sent them flying to their places, as 
alert and aggressive as they had before been 
harassed and discouraged. And now it was 
St. John’s who seemed panting and nervous 
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with exhaustion. Ackerman made a splendid 
dash through left tackle for seven yards; on 
the next play Marvin gained three more. Not 
until St. Timothy’s had worked back thirty 
yards from their goal line did St. John’s mus- 
ter strength enough to hold them and compel 
a kick; and then the punt that Hunter got off 
was a long one, falling beyond the middle of 
the field. 

In the few moments that were left to play, 
St. John’s made a gallant effort; their heavy 
trio tried to repeat their former gains, and did 
indeed succeed in recovering half the advan- 
tage that had been lost. But then the time- 
keeper blew his whistle, and the game was 
over. 

The players formed into two separate groups ; 
the St. Timothy’s team cheered for St. John’s, 
— the St. John’s team cheered for St. Timothy’s. 
Then they all made a dash for the athletic 
house ; but before they could get near it, the 
victors were caught up by their friends, and 
on the shoulders of their friends they rode in 
triumph. 
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Lou!” exclaimed Morrill, who was one of the 
proud bearers of the quarter-back. “ How a 
little fellow like you put that big St. John’s 
thing out of business is more than I can see.” 

‘“‘T was heavier then,”’ said Louis. “I won- 
der how many pounds I’ve dropped to-day !”’ 

“‘Scabby and I have some stuff to pad you 
out with,” Morrill said. “ Hurry now and get 
dressed.”’ 

The St. John’s supporters were filling the 
barges, silent and gloomy. But as each barge, 
on being filled, drove away, the boys im it waved 
their flags and gave one last cheer; and the 
St. Timothy’s crowd, assembled in front of the 
athletic house, responded. At last only one 
barge remained, that which was to convey the 
St. John’s team. 

Bruce mounted the steps of the athletic 
house. “ Band this way!” he shouted. “ Band 
this way!’’ And in response to this summons 
the various musicians pushed forward. “ Give 
us room, please!” Bruce appealed to the crowd 
on the porch. “ We want to serenade the team.” 
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So good-naturedly the boys on the porch 
gave up their places to the band, which ren- 
dered first the St. Timothy’s song, then the 
St. John’s, and finally, with the audience join- 
ing enthusiastically in the chorus, “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

They had just finished that when the door 
opened and out trooped the St. John’s eleven, 
carrying their bags and trying to look cheer- 
ful. Everybody started to clap. 

“‘ Good-by, fellows!” the St. John’s players 
ealled, right and left. “ Good-by! Wait till we 
get you next year!” And so, amid one last 
cheer, they climbed into their barge and drove 
away. 

“‘ Here they come, fellows!” shouted Bruce, 
who had had his eye on the door. “ Fall in 
before the team. Play up, boys.” 

So, playing a march, with McDonald lead- 
ing the way, the band descended the steps and 
passed through the crowd. Walking two by 
two and waving their caps at their friends, the 
team followed; and behind them the procession 
formed, and whistling and singing in time with 
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the band, proceeded to the Upper School. In 
front of the Upper School was the flagpole, 
from the top of which now floated the St. 
_ Timothy’s colors. The procession circled once 
round it, and then the band stopped playing, 
the shouts were hushed, and the team mounted 
the little rise of ground on which the flagpole 
was planted. Langforth stepped out in front 
of them and faced the crowd. 

“ Now, fellows,” he said, “a cheer for every 
man on the team. Hunter!” 

He swung his arms, and they cheered Hunter 
with tremendous enthusiasm. His kicking had 
been one of the fine features of the game. 

“ Marvin!” And after Marvin, “The little 
fellow, Collingwood !” 

There was quite a special outburst then ; 
that spectacular overthrow of Goodwin had 
endeared Louis to his schoolfellows that day. 
And Louis stood smiling, frankly pleased, 
looking out ingenuously at all his cheering 
friends instead of dropping his eyes in embar- 
rassment, as Hunter had done. 

So they went through the list, cheering every 
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one — and last of all, and most vigorously of 
all, the captain, Ackerman. Then Langforth 
shouted: “ Now, fellows, one more cheer — 
the band !” 

They laughed at this, and responded with 
a jocular, approving “A-ay!” And then they 
cheered, somewhat frivolously indeed, pro- 
longing the word “ Ba-a-a-nd !” 

But whether the spirit was partly facetious 
or not, Scarborough was made for the moment 
happy. He had done something for which he 
had been cheered. He had, in some measure, 
demonstrated his importance in the school, and 
henceforth, he thought, he must be received 
into fellowship. 

The hope was soon disappointed. The band 
had been called into being for but a day ; when 
its day was over, the members of it returned 
to their former interests and pursuits. Scar- 
borough was complimented by a few of the 
fellows on his performance with the drum; but 
the only permanent gain from the experience, 
it seemed to him, was the fact that thereafter 


Bruce and McDonald and the others who had 
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taken part nodded to him when they met. The 
insignificance of that one little triumph was 
brought home to him cruelly enough. On a 
Sunday afternoon shortly before the close of 
the term, he went into the library to read. As 
it was a fine day, most of the boys were out- 
doors, and he found himself alone. He took 
his favorite seat, in the farthest alcove. By 
and by the door opened, and Morrill and 
Dennison entered. Scarborough could not see 
them, but recognized them by their voices. 
They had come in, it appeared, merely to look 
up some matter of history that was in dispute 
between them. 

Scarborough, interested in his book, did not 
reveal himself, and was oblivious of the subject 
of their debate. But suddenly he heard Morrill 
say, with satisfaction, “ There, I was sure I 
was right, for Lou Collingwood showed me an 
essay he’s just written for the ‘ Mirror,’ and 
that’s the way he had it.” 

“‘T guess I was wrong,’ admitted Dennison. 
“‘ Lou is all kinds of a shark, is n’t he? ” 

“He certainly is. He’s the most popular 
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fellow in the form now, and I should n’t won- 
der but what he was one of the most popular 
in the school.” 

“‘ Queer how he suddenly branched out and 
showed he could do almost anything,” said 
Dennison. 

“Yes. And it hasn’t spoiled him a bit, 
either. Funny how things go. There’s my 
cousin, Scarborough. Do you remember how 
at first he thought Lou was n’t worth know- 
ing, and did nothing but snub him ?” 

Dennison chuckled. “I guess Scarbor- 
ough ’s glad enough now to get a kind word 
from Lou at any time.” 

“TY don’t understand Scabby,” said Morrill. 
“ There ’s no need of his being such an awful 
stiff.” 

“ Maybe not,” said Dennison. “ But I’ve 
never seen him when he was anything else.” 

“ Mrs. Barclay likes him. She told me so.” 

“ That ’s the best thing I’ve heard about 
him,” said Dennison. 

The conversation ceased, and pretty soon 
the two left the room. Scarborough sat for a 
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long time without looking at his book. He felt 
hurt and humiliated rather than bitter. He 
might have felt bitter if it had not been for 
those last words about Mrs. Barclay. He was 
grateful for those, and grateful to her. She 
at least saw straight, and he would show her 
some time that she did. She was his only 
friend — no, there was Smythe. He had come 
to feel more kindly toward Smythe. It had 
been some time now since he had persecuted 
him. The boy was something of an idiot, but 
still he was a loyal one. 

That evening Scarborough detained Smythe 
for a moment after supper. “ What are you 
going to do in the Christmas holidays?” he 
asked. 

“T’m going home,” said Smythe. “Ill be 
there all the time.” 

“You ’d better come and spend a week with 
me in New York.” 

“QO Scabby!’’ Smythe’s face was radiant, 
his speech ecstatic. “ Oh, thank you ever so 
much! I’d love to! It will be perfectly 
great!” 
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Scarborough did not answer. Now that he 
had given the invitation and it had been 
accepted, he almost hated Smythe— for being 
so gushing —for being such a silly, empty- 
headed girl. 


CHAPTER XI 


HE midwinter term began on January 

15th. The boys came back to fine cold 
weather, with ice for skating on the ponds and 
snow for coasting on the hills. It was the 
hockey season. Scarborough skated well, but 
indulged himself entirely in spaces apart, 
where he executed grapevines, figure eights, 
and other manceuvres with careless skill. But 
his skill won him no honor, except among 
little boys who were without understanding ; 
the older fellows disparaged it as the effemi- 
nate accomplishment of one who lacked the 
spirit and the enterprise to turn his talents 
to account. 

So Scarborough, learning of their sneers, 
found it more agreeable to spend his after- 
noons reading in the library, or to go off with 
Smythe and Baldersnaith for a coast on a 
double-runner. He had begun to long for the 
first day of February. 
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The visit which Smythe had made him in 
New York had produced a curious result. The 
boys who knew Smythe and laughed at him, 
those whom he had jauntily informed of the 
invitation, expected on his return to be re- 
warded with a sumptuous narrative. On the 
contrary, Smythe proved very close-mouthed, 
and could not be induced to talk about his 
visit, except to say that he had had a good 
time. The fact is, that one evening in New 
York Scarborough had said bluntly, “Smythe, 
what do you find to like about me?” 

Smythe was for the moment speechless. 
“Why,” he said, and he tried to laugh as if 
Scarborough was being jocular, “TI don’t know 
exactly, but you ’re so—so amusing — ” 

“ At your expense ?” Scarborough laughed 
harshly. “I’ve often wondered how you could 
like me when I kept treating you the way I 
did. I used to think it was n’t I that you cared 
about at all, and that made me perfectly cold- 
blooded toward you. But when everybody else 
dropped away and you sort of stayed by, I 
began to think there wasn’t enough in it to 
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make you do that; you must really care, some- 
how. I’ll be shot if I know why. But when 
I began to feel that, I began to feel differently 
myself.” 

“T’m glad you did,” said Smythe. “I 
always hoped you would.” 

“Of course,” continued Scarborough, “when 
I first went to St. Timothy’s, I thought I was 
somebody. If other people did n’t think so, I 
hated them ; if other people did think so and 
showed it too much, I despised them. I put 
you in the second class. Well, after a while I 
began to see that up there I was n’t somebody 
at all. I didn’t do anything to get myself 
liked or cared about, and because I was big 
and looked able to do things, the fellows 
began to say I was a stiff. I don’t know why it 
was, but in spite of that you still stuck to me. 
I hope it wasn’t because you still thought 
I was somebody.” 

“That was the reason in the beginning, I 
guess,’ Smythe admitted. “But when you 
turned round and began treating me decently, 
why, I liked you, of course. Does it make a 
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difference because all the time I wanted to 
like you?” he asked, wistfully. 

Scarborough laughed. “No, I’m just grate- 
ful, Smythey, old girl,” he said, with unwonted 
geniality. ‘ And we’ll cut out all the high life 
talk when we get back to school. What do you 
say ?”’ 

A hint as broad as that Smythe was able to 
grasp ; and that is the reason why he failed to 
meet the expectations of his friends and regale 
them with his social achievements. 

On February Ist Scarborough presented 
himself at the rector’s study. “ Well,” said 
the rector, “‘ the ban is removed.” 

“T’m mighty glad of it,” said Scarborough. 
“It was pretty hard, after all, doctor.” 

The rector smiled. “I suspected you were 
having a poor time. Now jump in and have 
a good one.” 

“Tll try to, sir. I’ve written another 
article for the ‘ Mirror.’ Will it be all right 
to hand that in, though it was done before 
the Ist?” 

“ Yes, hand it in. If it comes up to me, I 
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won’t send it back as I did the other — ‘ Dis- 
approved.’ ” 

So for the second time Scarborough aston- 
ished Langforth. And two or three days later 
Louis, with his eyes shining, came up to Scar- 
borough in the sitting-room at the School. 

“Scabby,” he said, “ we ’ve just been having 
a meeting of the ‘ Mirror’ board, and Lang- 
forth read us your article. And I think it’s 
a corker. Lang said you’d sent in one before 
almost as good, and the rector disapproved 
it—he could n’t see why. I hope the rector 
won’t disapprove this. It will be an awful 
shame if he does.” 

“TJ hope he won’t,” said Scarborough, “as 
long as it’s got by you fellows.” 

“Tf you’d only write one more,” continued 
Louis, earnestly, “I’m sure you’d get on the 
board. I don’t know that you care anything 
about that —”’ 

“Yes, I’d care very much,’ interrupted 
Scarborough, quickly. “I mean to try.” 

The answer was so different from what he 
had expected that Louis could not help be- 
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traying his pleased surprise. He made haste 
to acquaint Langforth and the other editors 
with Scarborough’s extraordinary zeal; and 
Scarborough found himself quite graciously 
treated by the literary crowd. But that was 
a matter of minor importance ; it was one day 
in the middle of February, when the crew 
candidates were called out, that he made his 
really eventful début. 

About seventy boys responded to the call 
and assembled in the gymnasium. Hunter, 
who was captain of the Pythian crew, and 
was scanning the more likely candidates, came 
up to Scarborough. 

“Hello, Scarborough!” he said. “ You 
coming out?” 

“Yes, I’ve rowed a little before in a 
single,” said Scarborough. 

“Fine for you. What’s your weight — 
stripped ?” 

“ Hundred and sixty-two.” 

Hunter wrote it down in a note-book. Then 
he stood off and scanned Scarborough again, 
from head to foot. 
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“Report here to-morrow at two-thirty,” he 
said. “The first squad will begin on the 
rowing machines right away.” 

So in a few days Scarborough found him- 
self pulling weights, and running, and rowing 
on the machines with Ackerman and Hunter 
and the other fellows who had been most 
disapproving in their attitude. It was rather 
uncomfortable at first; there was no one in 
the squad whom he knew at all well. Morrill 
and Baldersnaith were out trying for places ; 
but they were Corinthians, and only on the 
second squad at that. Collingwood was not 
a candidate; he was too light, and besides, 
was reserving himself for the effort to win 
a place on the track team. So for a time the 
atmosphere was unfriendly ; but gradually, as 
Scarborough demonstrated that his strength 
and his style of rowing qualified him for a seat 
in the boat, the hostility disappeared. Within 
a month he had been definitely assigned to 
number five, and it became apparent that 
nothing ,but accident could rob him of his 
position. 
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“ But I’m wondering if he’ll last,’”’ Acker- 
man said one day to Louis. “I wonder if he 
can come up to the scratch.” 

““T believe he can,” said Louis. 

“You ‘ Mirror’ people always stand up for 
one another,” Ackerman declared. For Scar- 
borough had written his second article, and 
was now an editor of the paper. 

The spring was late that year, and it was 
not until the middle of April, just before the 
Easter vacation, that the crews had their first 
outing on the pond behind the gymnasium. 
Mr. Burns, acting as coxswain, took out one 
crew after another, and coached the oarsmen. 
He complimented Scarborough on his water- 
manship, and called out, “Four and three, 
can’t you swing like five?’’ Ackerman rowed 
at four. The comment gave Scarborough spe- 
cial pleasure. 

After the Easter recess, the crew men dropped 
the distant “ Scarborough,” with which they 
had hitherto addressed the boy, and adopted 
the unattractive but friendly appellation, 
“Scabby.” After the Haster vacation, too, the 
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crews took their boats up to the lake, two 
miles from the school, where they had their 
races, and where they conducted their practice 
henceforth. Every afternoon they would be 
driven up in barges, and row for an hour. 
Then back the barges would bring them at a 
gallop, depositing them at the Study just in 
time for the late recitations. 

These drives back and forth were occasions 
for jollity, and after a while Scarborough “ lim- 
bered up” and contributed his musical gifts 
to the enlivenment of the party. He did not 
bring his drum with him, but he had a fund 
of popular songs— and a boy who can sing 
popular songs in a rollicking spirit has a rea- 
sonable chance of becoming popular himself. 
Certainly all this went far toward modifying 
the opinions that had been held with regard 
to Scarborough. 

But Ackerman, although acknowledging 
that in practice Scarborough pulled perhaps 
the strongest and certainly the prettiest oar 
in the boat, remained skeptical. 

The race between the Pythians and Corin- 
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thians convinced him. At the start the Corin- 
thians shot into the lead, which they maintained, 
although without increasing it, over half the 
course. Then Hunter, who was stroking the 
Pythians, raised the speed. The Pythian crew 
was a heavy one, and the greatest strain came 
on the boys in the waist of the boat. But 
Scarborough muttered, “‘ Now watch us ;”’ and 
Ackerman, bending behind him, saw how the 
muscles tightened in his back, felt almost by 
sympathy the increased power that went into 
Scarborough’s oar. 

Steadily the Pythian boat drew up to the 
Corinthian, passed along it, remained a few 
seconds abreast of it, and then, with smooth, 
disdainful triumph, swam into the lead. The 
Pythians won by three lengths. As they pad- 
dled in to the boathouse amid the cheers of 
their supporters who had assembled on the 
shore, Scarborough turned his brown, perspir- 
ing face and smiled at Ackerman. 

“ Just no trouble at all, eh?” he said. 

Mr. Burns and Hunter together chose the 
school crew. 
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“Tt was never easier than it is this year,” 
said Mr. Burns. “ Take two, three, four, and 
five from your boat, Bob, one, six, and seven 
from the Corinthians, and yourself for stroke. 
You won’t get a better combination.” 

“ That is the way it looks to me,” said 
Hunter. “Though until this race I had n’t felt 
sure of Scarborough.” 

‘‘ He’s a natural oarsman,”’ said Mr. Burns; 
“and strong, too. In some ways he’ll be the 
most useful man in the boat.” 

So Scarborough was told that he could not 
break training just yet; that, in fact, he must 
enter upon two weeks of more rigid training. 
For the school crew, like the school eleven, 
had its special table and its special routine. 
When he announced to his companions at 
Mr. Elwood’s table that he would be leaving 
them for a short time, they greeted him with 
cheers. 

“Glad to get rid of me,” said Scarborough. 
“Hven Mr. Elwood beams.” 

“We're glad you’re going, and we'll be 
glad to get you back,” said Mr. Elwood. 
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The antipathy between even these two had 
relaxed since Scarborough had become more 
successful and better natured. 

Louis and Morrill and Baldersnaith were all 
warm in their congratulations, and as for 
Smythe, he was transported with delight. 

While Scarborough was passing strenuous 
afternoons on the pond, Louis and Morrill were 
working hard on the track. Louis was to repre- 
sent the Pythians on field day in the half-mile ; 
Morrill was to run for the Corinthians in the 
hurdles. 

There was a special reason for Louis’s want- 
ing to win his race. He had learned only a 
short time before that his father was coming on — 
for the closing days, and would be on hand to 
see him run. But with Colby entered for the 
Corinthians, — Colby who had been hare in the 
hare and hounds, — Louis’s chances were slim. 

Louis’s father arrived on the morning of 
field day. During the early part of the after- 
noon Louis led him about, introduced his 
friends to him, and told him who ought to 
win the different events and who he hoped 
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would win. When Morrill came in third in 
the hurdles, Louis was plunged in gloom. 

“He lost his stride going over the third 
hurdle, and that threw him out so that he upset 
the fifth,’ Louis explained to his father, “and 
that lost him his chance. It’s too bad; he 
ought to have done better.” 

Mr. Collingwood was amused to see how 
soon Louis’s other interests caused him to dis- 
miss his dejection. The mile run had started, 
with Langforth and Dennison and Harris and 
Keene. 

“Oh, I hope Denny will come in second!” 
Louis exclaimed to his father; and then as the 
runners completed the first lap, he swung his 
cap and shouted, “‘ Dennison! Dennison!” 

“Why not first?”’ asked Mr. Collingwood. 

“Oh, Lang’s sure to get first; Denny can’t 
beat him. And they’re both Pythians, any 
way.” 

“So that’s all that matters — to have the 
Pythians win?” 

“Yes, generally. Of course I wanted Mor- 
rill to come in ahead; he’s a Corinthian.” 
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beginning, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, and he’s always been my best friend.” 

“And his cousin— the boy you didn’t 
like?” 

“Oh, Scabby! He’s all right now; he’s 
great. There, look at Denny! He’s passed 
Harris. A-ay! Dennison! Dennison!” 

Mr. Collingwood looked down at his son and 
smiled. He did not care at all who won the 
race, or whether Pythians or Corinthians scored 
most points; but he was glad that his son took 
so vivid an interest, and was so enthusiastic 
about his sports and his friends, and so happy. 
And when the red-haired runner did come in 
second, in astaggering burst of effort, — hardly 
a foot ahead of Harris, — Mr. Collingwood 
clapped his hands and shouted, because it was 
obviously a matter of such rejoicing to his son. 

Louis had to leave his father and dress for 
his contest. During his absence Morrill and, 
later, Dennison took charge of Mr. Colling- 
wood, and filled his ears with glowing words 
about Louis. And when the half-mile run 
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began, with Louis trotting contentedly at the 
tail of the procession, both boys hastened to 
reassure the anxious father. 

‘“‘He won't stay there long,” said Dennison. 
“ Wait till the second lap,” said Morrill. 

As they came down the track near the spec- 
tators at the end of the first lap, Mr. Colling- 
wood leaned out over the rope. He was not 
shouting ; the boys all round him were doing 
that, and most of them were shouting for his 
son. That pleased him; but what pleased him 
more, as the runners sped by, was to note 
Louis’s strong brown arms and sinewy bare 
legs and deep chest, to see in the lines of the 
light running clothes the wiry, vigorous body. 
A year ago he had feared that Louis would 
grow up to be delicate and timorous; he had 
no such fear now. 

“There, see him.” Morrill in his excite- 
ment nudged Mr. Collingwood familiarly. 

Louis had passed two of the four other 
runners and was now running abreast of 
Colby. Gray was in the lead. Gray was a 
Pythian, and as he was not expected to win, 
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his function was to draw out the Corinthians. 
But Colby was using good judgment, and de- 
clined to be tempted into any premature spurt. 
He knew that Gray could not hold the pace. 

Halfway round on the last lap and still run- 
ning side by side, Colby and Louis passed 
Gray, who then dropped out, exhausted by 
his effort. Then they came down the home- 
stretch so close together that, looking up the 
track toward them, the spectators could not 
tell which, if either, was ahead. “Colby! 
Colby!” shouted the Corinthians. “ Colling- 
wood! Collingwood! Collingwood!” shouted 
the Pythians. 

Mr. Collingwood leaned far out across the 
rope. His eyes were shining. It was a good 
- race, whoever won—and Mr. Collingwood 
found an unexpected emotion in his throat. 
But Colby was too strong. In the final spurt 
he drew away from Louis, and at the finish 
led him by three feet. 

A few moments afterward a big sunburned 
fellow in a gray suit came up and spoke to 


_ Mr. Collingwood. 
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“Too bad Louis could n’t pull it out,” the 
boy said; and so they got into conversation. 
“T ouess you don’t remember me, sir. I saw you 
the day you were putting Louis in the school.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Mr. Collingwood. “1 
don’t remember.” 

“T was n’t very agreeable.” The boy 
laughed. “ Louis and I had a scrap afterward. 
But we ’re friends now. My name’s Scarbor- 
ough.” 

“Oh, yes. I know about you. I think 
somehow you ve grown — you ’ve changed.” 
Mr. Collingwood looked at him keenly, for he 
was different from the boy whom he remem- 
bered— the loutish boy, with the sullen face 
and the hanging lock of hair. 

“YT should n’t wonder,” said Scarborough. 

“ Are you taking part in these events?” 

“No, sir. I’m rowing on the crew, and 
we ’re saving ourselves for the race to-morrow. 
Mr. Collingwood, I’m going to have my mo- 
tor up here; [’m going down to New York 
in it when the term closes. Could n’t Louis go 
with me — that is, if he wants to?”’ 


«TOO BAD LOUIS: COULD N’r PULL IT OUT” 
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“1 ’m afraid I can’t spare him. I came on 
to take him back West with me.” 

“1 ’d be awfully glad if you ’d come, too,” 
suggested Scarborough. “The car’s a big 
one.” 

“‘You’re very kind. But I’m afraid that, too, 
will be impossible. Louis and I are going out 
to our Western lake the quickest way we can.” 

“Oh,” said Scarborough; “I’m sorry.” 
Then he added, “I hope you’re coming to 
the race to-morrow.” 

“Yes, indeed. Chances good?” | 

“T think so. We’re all feeling pretty fit. 
Here comes Dr. Davenport ; I guess he wants 
to speak to you, sir.”’ And touching his cap, 
Scarborough moved away. 

The rector had come to beg a favor—to 
ask Mr. Collingwood, who was a lawyer of 
considerable reputation, if he would not make 
a little speech to the boys and present the 
prizes. So, later in the day, Louis was thrilled 
with pride on behalf of his father. Mr. Col- 
lingwood, standing in front of the boys and 
addressing them, seemed to Louis the hand- 
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somest, the wittiest, the most eloquent of 
men. Louis felt that the boys appreciated him, 
too, for they passed from the first sallies of 
laughter at his humor to breathless attention, 
and then again, at an unexpected climax, into 
another burst of laughter. Because Hart and 
Francis, two superior fifth-formers, joined so 
enthusiastically in the applause, Louis, who 
had never cared for them before, felt kindly 
toward them now. 

That evening it pleased Louis more to hear 
the compliments on his father’s speech than 
the sympathetic regrets over his own defeat. 
And the next morning, when he and his father 
were sitting together in the special train that 
was transporting St. Timothy’s School over to 
St. John’s for the boat race, Hunter came up 
to him. Hunter and his crew were in the for- 
ward car —a parlor car which had been put 
on for their special ease. 

“The fellows are all awfully anxious to 
meet your father,’ said Hunter, in Louis’s ear. 
“Don’t you want to bring him in, if he’ll 
come?” 
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So during the two-hour journey Mr. Col- 
lingwood entertained the crew with stories, 
and amused them so successfully that they 
quite forgot their nervousness. The band was 
in the parlor car, too, and interspersed selec- 
tions — although it was not the band it had 
been when Scarborough beat the drum. Mor- 
rison of the sixth essayed that instrument, and 
played it very badly. 

At last the train drew up at the platform 
of a little country station ; the boys piled out ; 
the crews climbed into the barge that was 
decked with red, and drawn by four white 
horses with red rosettes in their harness. 

“Now, boys,” shouted Mr. Collingwood, 
“‘ vive the crew a good send-off ! Three times 
three for the crew! ” } 

He swung his hat up and down, — he had 
not mastered the movement with both arms, 
—and he got out the cheer. And in the midst 
of it away sprang the four white horses, up 
rose a cloud of dust, and out from the barge 
on both sides leaned the oarsmen, waving their 
hats in salute and farewell. 
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“T think,” remarked the rector, who had 
stepped up unperceived and stood at Mr. Col- 
lingwood’s side, “ that we ought to make you 
an honorary alumnus.” 

A. shadow of wistfulness crossed Mr. Col- 
lingwood’s face. “I wish you could,” he 
said. 


CHAPTER XII 


HE crews, forty feet apart, waited for the 
word. In the St. Timothy’s boat Scar- 
borough, leaning forward to the full reach, 
hoped it would come soon. Calm though his 
nerves were, he felt that in another moment 
they would begin to quiver. Already Marvin’s 
oar was trembling. Marvin rowed at six, and 
Scarborough had picked out the spot between 
his shoulder-blades on which to keep his eyes. 
It was very quiet at that end of the lake; 
the boathouses were at the southern end, where 
the crews would finish, and there, too, was the 
crowd. The northern shores were wooded and 
wild, and on this sunny day the water lapped 
them gently. A crow, winging down from a 
pine tree, made a swift vanishing shadow across 
the surface — the last outward impression that 
Scarborough received ; for at that moment from 
the referee’s launch came the word, and the 
crews caught the water together. 
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“They ’re splashing !”’ cried Dunham, the 
St. Timothy’s coxswain. ‘ We’ve got the start, 
fellows! Now, then, just hold ’°em! One, two 
—one, two! Little smoother there, four; don’t 
rush your slide. All the time in the world. 
You’re holding ’em.” 

In the hot sun the perspiration soon started 
from the oarsmen’s arms and faces. Scarbor- 
ough, rushing forward on his slide, gave an 
impatient shake of his head to dislodge a drop 
that was tickling his nose. The heat and the 
excitement of the race were making all the 
fellows breathe harder than was usual so soon 
after the start. 

“Never mind if they lead us a little now, 
fellows.” The coxswain’s voice was cheerful, 
but to the eight boys who were scrupulously 
keeping their eyes “in the boat” the infor- 
mation was unpleasant. “They ’re only half a 
length ahead; you can hold ’em. Only half 
a length ahead. It’s a good place for ’em to 
be the first half of the course. We haven’t 
begun to hit up the stroke yet. Steady, six! 
Steady there, two!”’ 
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It was hard not to be allowed to glance off 
and see what the enemy was doing — to row 
on practically in the dark, except for what 
Dunham chose to tell. But that had been im- 
pressed upon every oarsman as his duty, and 
none of them yielded to temptation. Dunham 
kept them informed. 

“‘Now we’re overhauling ’em; we’re crawl- 
ing up on ’em, fellows— crawling up! Two 
more strokes and we’ll be even with em. We 
are! Weare! They ’re spurting — they want 
that lead. Oh, well, let em have it. We’ve 
shown ’em what we can do whenever we 
please. Half a length for ’em again — just 
nothing at all. And they can’t stretch it to 
save their necks. It’s their limit; you ’re hold- 
ing ’em.”’ 

Then the first nervousness of fright passed, 
the breathing that had been too excited be- 
came more quiet, each oarsman, steadying in 
his stroke, grew more composed and calm. . 
They could hear the voice of the St. John’s 
coxswain off to the left, although they could 
not distinguish the words. It was reassuring, 
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anyway, to hear him to the left and not ahead 
of their shell. 

“Now we ’re passing the island—a mile 
and a quarter more,” said Dunham. “ When 
we come out from behind the island I'll be 
able to see the St. Timothy’s crowd; and as 
soon as they see us, I guess they ’ll begin to 
cheer! It looks to me as if St. John’s was n’t 
so awfully good. They’re sort of ragged. Five 
rushes his slide and six is slow on the recover ; 
there’s a bad break in the middle of their 
boat. They ’re not rowing in nearly such good 
form as you fellows.” 

Scarborough thought, “ I wonder how much 
of all that is just bluff.”’ Anyway, the cox- 
swain’s easy conversation, interspersed with 
criticism and suggestion, was effective in giv- 
ing the crew confidence. 

“There they are!” cried Dunham. “Do 
you hear ’em?”’ 

He was silent a moment, and at the same 
time the St. John’s coxswain was silent, too. 
Up the lake, to the ears of the oarsmen, came 
a faint cheer. 
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“ Now, fellows,’ said Dunham, “ we’re 
going to reward ’em for that; we’re going 
to put the stroke up a notch.” 

But to that challenge St. John’s responded, 
too, and still maintained their lead of half a 
length. The two boats passed the mile mark, 
then the mile and a half, and still their rela- 
tive positions were unchanged. The crews 
could hear the cheering plainly enough now — 
“St. Timothy’s! St. Timothy’s!” from the 
right bank; “ St. John’s! St. John’s!” from 
the left. 

Scarborough was conscious of a reserve of 
power. He knew that as yet none of the fel- 
lows had begun to row themselves out. He was 
getting tired of Dunham’s everlasting assur- 
ance, “ You’re holding ’em, fellows, you’re 
holding ’em!’’ He wanted to be told some- 
thing better than that. But he kept his eyes 
fixed on Marvin’s back, pulled hard, and said 
nothing. Hunter, the stroke-oar, spoke to the 
coxswain. 

“ Now, fellows,” Dunham said, ina guarded 
voice, “it’s coming. We’re going in now to 
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win. No let-up from now on. Follow the 
stroke, pull like a house afire, every one of 
you!” 

The stroke quickened perceptibly, but it 
was not shortened. This was work. Only once 
in practice had Hunter put the stroke so high 
and held it for more than a quarter of a mile; 
and that had been a grueling occasion. 

But soon there was a distinct jubilant uproar 
from the St. Timothy’s side, which was not 
shared by St. John’s; and Dunham’s excited 
explanation was hardly needed. “ You’re pass- 
ing em, fellows, you ’re passing em! They’re 
fighting hard, but they can’t do a thing. Now 
we re even with em! Now we ’re ahead — and 
still going on —and stil going on! Make it 
a procession, fellows! Make it a procession!” 

That was an inspiring idea, but St. John’s 
was not disposed to fall in with it. And a 
moment later Dunham had to acknowledge: 
“‘ We’re ahead, but they ’re sticking as close 
to us now as we were to them. We've got to 
do better, fellows, we’ve got to do better ! 
Make it a sure thing! Make it a sure thing! 
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Pull, everybody! Pull! Hear ’em yelling! 
St. Timothy’s are outcheering St. John’s! 
We ’ve got to out-row St. John’s! Oh, you ’re 
doing it, you’re doing it, fellows! Open water 
— open water —a length ahead and less than 
a quarter of a mile to go!” 

Scarborough had his teeth clenched. The 
sweat was pouring down his face and down his 
body; but he never took his eyes from the 
spot between Marvin’s shoulders. 

“That ought to move her some, that ought 
to move her some,” he thought, with every 
stroke. He was calling on all his strength now, 
and it seemed to him that never in his life had 
he pulled so hard. But it was all right; he 
could keep it up to the finish. Yet, oh, he did 
want to glance just once off to the right and 
see that cheering crowd and those waving 
banners, see how fast the boat was moving, 
see how near to the finish — 

A sharp crack in front of him interrupted 
his thoughts, a cry of dismay from Dunham. 
Bass, at seven, had broken his oar; it had 
snapped just above the blade, and Bass was left 
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with the useless stick in his hands. He had pre- 
sence of mind to keep right on with the stroke, 
bending and sliding in time with Hunter. 

“ All right!” said Scarborough, sharply. 
“We'll swing this side of the boat.” Rowing 
at five, he was now responsible in a measure 
for the men pulling the port oars. 

Louis Collingwood and his father stood on 
a hillock just above the finish line. Tempo- 
rarily they were almost alone. The boys had 
nearly all scattered to run up the shore and 
come down with the crews. Louis, reluctant 
to desert his father, remained on the point 
of vantage and shouted all by himself. He 
stopped shouting abruptly, and so did all the 
St. Timothy’s boys. 

“Why,” he cried, “they ’re rowing only 
seven men! Bass is not rowing! He’s broken 
his oar, he’s just sliding back and forth, pass- 
ing back the stroke! Oh, they ’re gaining on 
us! They ’re gaining !” 

The bow of St. John’s now overlapped the 
stern of St. Timothy’s, and there remained 
two hundred yards to go. 
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The horde of boys running toward the fin- 
ish was halted for an instant by Langforth, 
who stood in front of them with arms out- 
stretched. 

“ Cheer, fellows!” he shouted. “ They need 
it now. You’ve got to cheer! Three times 
three — good ones!” 

They were good ones, and they seemed to be 
of some effect. St. John’s had ceased to gain. 

“Tt all comes on Scarborough,” Louis said 
to his father. “See, he has to pull for two. 
And, oh, look at him —isn’t he doing it!” 
Across the lake St. John’s were yelling furi- 
ously, delirious at the sudden unexpected 
prospect of a victory. 

The St. John’s shell poked its nose up even 
with Ackerman, who was rowing at four, and 
there it stayed. From that time on the crews 
rowed stroke for stroke, and raced for the 
finish. In another moment St. Timothy’s flags 
and hats were in the air, St. Timothy’s boys 
and masters were shouting and leaping, the 
St. Timothy’s crew were resting, happy and 
triumphant, on their oars. 
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Louis seized his father’s arm. ‘‘ Down to 
the boathouse, papa!” he cried. “ A-ay! St. 
Timothy’s! St. Timothy’s!” 

They were all rushing pell-mell for the boat- 
house. The whole school was there, gathered 
on the shore near the float, when their crew 
came paddling in. As the shell swung broad- 
side to the float, Langforth called for a cheer. 
Then one by one the oarsmen disembarked, 
each one being cheered in turn. When Scar- 
borough rose, Langforth shouted, ‘ Scarbor- 
ough — he rowed for two!” and they cheered 
him nearly as much as they did the captain a 
moment later. 

That was only the beginning of the celebra- 
tion. In the evening, when they all got back 
to St. Timothy’s, a procession was formed, 
headed by Bruce and his band and by the 
crew. They marched first to Mr. Barclay’s 
house. They stood in front of it and cheered 
for Mrs. Barclay; her husband was in the 
crowd. She came out on the porch with her 
little boy, and waved to them, and the little 
boy stood up and swung his arms, just as Scar- 
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borough had taught him to do, and gave a 
cheer all by himself. At that they laughed 
with delight, and gave nine “rahs”’ and Billy 
Barclay on the end of it. 

Then they marched down to the rectory 
and cheered Dr. Davenport; and he, too, 
came out on the porch and waved to them ; 
but they would not go away until he had 
made them a speech. So he gave them just 
what they wanted — oratory that was all red 
fire and Roman candles, with something to 
laugh at for a climax. 

After that, with the band playing quite 
crazily, —for, as Bruce explained, it was too 
dark for them to read their notes, — they 
moved on to the flagpole, where once more 
they cheered the crew, individually and col- 
lectively, and built a bonfire and sang songs. 

At last the celebration ended; the boys 
dispersed. Ackerman and Marvin and Scar- 
borough walked away together. 

“JT feel more like crying than I ever did in 
my life before,” said Ackerman. “ Only two 
more days of this for you and me, Harry.” 
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“‘T’’ve been choky all the evening, thinking 
of that and being happy,’ Marvin answered. 
He turned to Scarborough, and asked, “‘ How 
are you feeling now, Scabby ?” 

“T can tell better in the morning,” Scar- 
borough said; and the reply diverted Marvin 
and Ackerman from the sentimental depths 
which they were sounding. 

The next morning Scarborough was walk- 
ing down to the chapel with Louis and Balder- 
snaith and Morrill when, with a whir hardly 
more loud than that of a startled quail, a big, 
shining motor-car sped by. 

“Tt’s mine!” cried Scarborough, and started 
to run. “ Hi, there, Murphy! Murphy!” 

The chauffeur heard and stopped. Scar- 
borough and his friends hurried forward, and 
soon a group of admirers had gathered round 
the car. 

“T just got in late last might,” said the 
chauffeur. “I came out this morning to see 
you, sir. No, sir, no break-down of any sort; 
car running fine. She is certainly a beauty !” 
“First time I ’ve seen her since she was 
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painted,’ Scarborough said to his friends. 
“She ’s new this spring. I’ve never been out 
in her yet. Jing! I’m just about crazy to get 
in there this moment and whoop it up.” 

“ Well, don’t,” said Morrill, conservatively. 

“Oh, Lou, I wish you were going to New 
York in her with me,” said Scarborough. 
“Baldy and Ned are going. We’d have a 
great time. Where are you keeping her, 
Murphy ?” 

“‘ At the Central Garage in town.” 

“Allright. I’ll telephone if I think of any- 
thing I want done. I’ll want you to be here 
with it day after to-morrow at this time.” 

The chauffeur cranked the machine and 
took his seat. The car sprang forward and 
sped swiftly down the road. 

“She goes just like a bird with wings,” said 
Scarborough, rapturously. Then he heaved a 
sigh. “To think of sitting in chapel instead 
of in that!” 

In chapel his thoughts dwelt mainly on his 
new motor-car. Later, in the examination- 
room, where he was demonstrating his fitness 
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for the fifth form, the motor-car intruded. 
He could lie back and dreamily seem to see it 
racing round and round and round the cinder- 
track of the athletic field. 

When he escaped from the examination, he 
thought of the car without restraint. And the 
more he thought of it, the more passionately 
he longed to see it again, to examine it and 
touch it and rejoice in his possession. He did 
not let himself dwell on any other possibili- 
ties, and he was not animated by vainglory — 
the wish to exhibit the car to the public. His 
craving to see it again was simple and sincere. 

So in the noon recess he telephoned to the 
Central Garage and ordered Murphy to bring 
the car out at once. Then, without saying 
anything to any one, he walked up the road 
to meet it. 

Beyond the hilltop and within the bounda- 
ries of the school grounds, — scrupulously 
within the boundaries, —he seated himself 
on the stone wall to wait. And presently the 
car came singing along the road. 

After a while, when he had inspected the 
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steering apparatus and the brakes, the lan- 
terns and the tires, the engine itself and the 
fittings of the tonneau, Scarborough said to 
the chauffeur: “Crank her up, Murphy. I 
want to see how she runs.” He climbed in 
and took his seat at the steering-wheel. 

The chauffeur cranked ; the engine throbbed; 
Scarborough threw in the clutch. “Be back in 
a couple of minutes!” he called to the chauf- 
feur, as the car leaped forward. 

His intention was to run only to the Upper 
School and back. He would be keeping within 
bounds, and he could do it in about four min- 
utes. After looking the machine over, he found 
its appeal irresistible. So he put on his high 
speed, and sounding his melodious French 
horn, went charging smoothly, swiftly, beau- 
tifully up the hill. 

The School avenue entered the road at the 
erest of the hill. Mr. Barclay’s house, placed 
in the angle, obstructed the view from both 
directions. Louis Collingwood, coming up the 
road from the Study, saw Billy Barclay play- 


ing by the avenue gateway. 
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“ Hello, Billy!” he called, while he was still 
some distance off. “ Rah, rah, rah, Billy!” 

The little boy heard and looked up. When 
he saw that it was a friend who was approach- 
ing, he laughed and ran out into the road. 
“Rah, rah, rah, Billy!” cried Louis again, 
swinging his arms as an incentive to Billy 
to do his trick. 

Billy laughed gleefully, and stopped in the 
middle of the road. Then, stamping one foot 
and beating time with his hands and his head, 
he began his cheer. He had just begun it 
when Louis heard the warning musical horn 
of an automobile coming up the other side of 
the hill and behind Mr. Barclay’s house. 

“Come out of the road, Billy!” he called, 
and began to run toward him. 

But once started cheering, Billy was oblivi- 
ous of everything else. He stopped a moment 
to chuckle at Louis; then he began cheering 
again. Louis was still thirty feet away when 
a great touring-car swept with the velocity of 
an express-train over the crest of the hill. 


“ Billy ! Billy!” shrieked Louis. But Billy 
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had at last heard that musical sweet horn, 
and had turned. And he ran, bewildered by 
terror, directly into the path of the car. 

Then Louis saw the car swerve to the left 
and rush past the little boy, missing him mar- 
velously. The next instant it had leaped the 
sidewalk and crashed at full speed into a stone 
post of the wooden fence. The timbers of the 
fence went flying, the wrecked motor-car tum- 
bled on its side, away from Louis. Billy scam- 
pered, crying, up the road. 

When Louis, breathless and frightened, 
hurried round the overturned car, dreading 
what he might find, he saw Scarborough, pale, 
sitting against the splintered fence, supporting 
a sprained wrist on his knee and sopping with 
his handkerchief the blood that poured from 
acut over hiseye. He smiled queerly at Louis. 

“Horses have one advantage,” he said. 
“ These things are not much use for hurdling.” 

“‘Scabby,” Louis began, kneeling down be- 
side him and taking the bloody handkerchief, 
“are you much hurt? You’re — you’re sure 
you re not much hurt?” 
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“T’m not sure of anything yet except that 
there’s a fine lot of junk. Lou, I’m the 
luckiest fellow that lives! Did you see how 
near I came—! They can fire me if they 
want to—but I’m the luckiest fellow that 
lives.” 

His voice softened and grew faint. Louis 
looked round for help. Boys were running up 
from all directions, but Mr. Barclay, spring- 
ing down the steps of his house, was the first 
to come. 

“‘He wrecked himself to save Billy,”’ Louis 
explained to Mr. Barclay, quickly. ‘“ Billy ran 
right in front of the machine. I don’t see how 
Scabby did it —it was wonderful!” 

“ Children and dogs are the curse of motor- 
ing,” said Scarborough. 

Mr. Barclay knelt beside him. “ You’re 
hurt—where are you hurt, Scarborough?” he 
asked, and he took the sprained wrist gently 
in his hand. 

Scarborough gave him a pale smile, and 
spoke in an unnatural voice: “I have to laugh, 
to think of my chauffeur. He’s waiting over 
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the hill for me — and the machine. Won’t he 
be surprised —”’ 

His head dropped. He had fainted. 

At the infirmary it was found that he had 
two broken ribs and numberless bruises. 

“But he can be sent home in about a 
week,” the doctor reported. “There’s nothing 
serious the matter with him.” 

“Do you suppose,” Louis asked Mr. Bar- 
clay, in a grave voice, “that the rector will fire 
Scarborough ?” 

“‘T am positive,” replied Mr. Barclay, in his 
most emphatic voice, “that the rector will not 
fire Scarborough.” 


Two years later, on the last night of the St. 
Timothy’s term, when the prize oration had 
been delivered and the diplomas had been be- 
stowed, the rector stood on the platform in 
the crowded schoolroom and said: “I wish 
now to award the medal which is given each 
year to the boy distinguished above all others 
for faithful performance of school duties and 
for the excellence of his influence in the school. 
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It has been very difficult for me to make the 
award this year, for there are two boys who 
seem almost equally deserving. But I think 
there will be little dissatisfaction when I say 
that the boy of my choice is Richard Scarbor- 
ough.” 

There was no dissatisfaction betrayed in 
the resounding applause as Scarborough, tall 
and dark and handsome, walked up the aisle. 
There was no disappointment on the face of the 
light-haired, alert-eyed boy, younger looking 
than Scarborough, yet sitting with the sixth 
form—the boy at whom at that moment many 
others were sympathetically glancing. 

Afterward, when they had shaken hands 
with the rector and the masters, and said good- 
by, and when they had got outdoors, Scar- 
borough drew Louis Collingwood aside from 
the group which had gathered round them; 
and the others, understanding, let them go. 

Scarborough walked arm in arm with Louis 
out behind the gymnasium. They seated them- 
selves on the grass that sloped down to the 
pond, where the frogs were making their 
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music, where the water was silvered by the 
light from the rising moon. 

“ You ought to have had it, Lou — nobody 
knows better than I do that you ought to have 
had it,’’ Scarborough said, after a pause. 

“‘ Nonsense! You’re just the person. Cap- 
tain of the crew and —”’ 

“You were captain of the football team.” 

“Yes, but my team got beaten, and your 
crew won. Anyway those aren’t such impor- 
tant matters. The thing is, you’re the fellow 
who has the dignity, the fellow who’s com- 
pelled the respect ; you’re the grown-up man 
among us, the fellow with the influence. I’m 
still just a sort of a kid —”’ 

“ The fellow with the influence!” Scarbor- 
ough laid his hand on Louis’s knee. “ Do 
you know, Lou, how all my influence began ? 
It was because you always, almost from the 
beginning, had such an influence on me. I’d 
have gone on being a useless sorehead if it 
had n’t been for you.” 

“‘T don’t remember ever being a mission- 
ary,” said Louis. 
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“Well you reacted on me somehow,” said 
Scarborough. “ And so, if I’m an influence 
now, you were the influence to start with — 
Do you hear them ?”’ 

He stopped. Above the booming of the 
frogs and the shrilling of the crickets sounded 
voices off near the Study building — voices 
singing to the tune of a negro melody : — 


“ We want our Lou-Lou. 
Where is our honey Lou ? 
Where is our Lou-Lou boy ?” 

“There,” said Scarborough. “ What’s in- 
fluence? You ’re the fellow that’s hiked. You 
would n’t hear anybody singing a song like 
that about me.” 

“‘ Don’t you see — they do it just because I 
am such a sort of a kid,” said Louis. “I al- 
ways shall be, I guess. And you’re something 
different. Well, we both of us have our uses. 
And to-night we both get what’s coming to 
us; you get the medal and I get the song.” 

Scarborough was again silent. Off by the 
Study building the boys repeated the chorus. 
“That ’s Ned Morrill,” said Scarborough, 
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whose musical ear was offended. ‘ Always 
pitches everything too high. Come along.” 
He dragged Louis to his feet and led him 
round the corner of the gymnasium, sing- 
ing: — 
“T have my Lou-Lou, 


Here is my honey Lou, 
Here is my Lou-Lou boy.” 
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